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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE precise results of the German elections will not be 
known till next week, as among 397 elections, 151 second 
ballots are required, and will be held to-day. As yet, the 
“Cartel” alliance, or Government party, has secured 84 seats, 
the Clericals 90, the Radicals 20, and the Socialists 21, the 
remainder falling to Poles, Alsatians, and Particularists who 
cannot be relied on by either side. It is supposed that after 
the second ballots, the Cartel Party will be little more than a 
third of the House, the Radicals and Socialists will be together 
nearly a third of the House, and the balance of power will rest 
permanently with the Clericals, who will make their own terms. 
‘The Government is greatly moved, and the Emperor so well 
aware that he has received a rebuff, that he and Prince Bis- 








marck have drawn together again upon internal politics, and |- 


the retirement of the latter, which it is semi-officially 
announced had been decided on, has been postponed. Limited 
as are the powers of the German Reichstag, the Government 
cannot dispense with its adhesion, and a period of tension and 
difficulty is anticipated in the domestic affairs of the Empire. 
The German Emperor’s project of an International Con- 
ference on Labour is so far successful. It seemed at first as 
if the Governments of Europe, alarmed at its scope, would 
decline to attend it; but after explanations, during which the 
scheme was a good deal whittled down, they have all, except 
Russia, agreed to send representatives to Berlin on March 15th- 
Even France, at first sullen, has given way, and will be repre- 
sented by M. Jules Simon; and the Swiss Council has post- 
poned its own Conference with the same object. Each 
Government will select, it is said, one diplomatist and two 
experts, and each will instruct its agents as to the subjects on 
which it must not be committed. The “committal,” however, 
will not be deep, for the Conference will have no executive 
powers, and will be, in fact, very like one of the philanthropic 
Congresses recently so numerous. It is even doubtful whether 
it will not avoid “ burning questions” like that of the limita- 
tion of hours, and whether it will not deal mainly with the 
labour of women and children, the suspension of work on 
Sunday, freedom of combination, insurance societies, and 
the other arrangements already reduced to law in England. 
These are all subjects of importance, but they hardly touch 
even the fringes of the Socialist question, which concerns not 
so much the comfort or safety of workmen and their wives, 
as the method of distributing the results of labour between 
the capitalist and the worker. The discussion is to be in French, 
and let us hope in secret, as otherwise it will become as wordy 
and as useless as a Wednesday’s sitting of the House of 
Commons. 


President Carnot was, it is said, determined to pardon 
the Due d’Orléans; but the Radical Deputies took fright, 
declaring that if he did, he must amnesty the prisoners con- 
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fined for offences committed during the mining strikes, even 
though they were nearly all ordinary civil crimes. <A section 
of the Cabinet, therefore, pressed this view upon the President 
so strongly that he yielded, and the young Prince was con- 
veyed by night on Tuesday to Clairvaux, a prison one hundred 
and fifty miles from Paris, often used for political detentions. 
There he will be detained, rather than imprisoned, until 
July 14th, and will occupy himself in reading and reflection, 
with the probable result of making him a much more dangerous 
Pretender than before. The Radicals threaten to demand 
ordinary treatment for him; but at present he has a suite of 
apartments, a large garden to walk in, an ample supply of 
books, and frequent visits from his fiancée and other friends. 
The strength of Radical feeling was tested in the Chamber on 
Monday, M. Baudin proposing an amnesty for the strikers, and 
being supported by 190 Republicans, a majority of the whole 
party taken alone. The Conservatives, however, voted with the 
Government, which assumed a determined attitude, and the 
motion was rejected by 325 to 190, the minority including, it 
is said, besides the Radicals, 80 or more Moderates who wished 
to conciliate labouring electors, 


Three long speeches have been made this week upon the 
Special Commissioners’ Report,—one by Lord Selborne, of very 
great impartiality and ability; one by Sir William Harcourt, 
of the usual description, very slashing, very clever, very unfair; 
und one by Sir Charles Russell, far more respectable than Sir 
William Harcourt’s, but not approaching the judicial character 
of Lord Selborne’s. Lord Selborne addressed the Liberal 
Union Club on Tuesday. He judged rightly, we believe, 
in acquitting the Times of any but honest and honourable 
motives in making its very rash charges as to the forged 
letters; but he did not insist enough on the grave respon- 
sibility involved in making charges so serious on evidence such 
as that which alone the Times had in its possession. Doubt- 
less the proprietors risked and lost enormously by their 
credulousness, and risked and lost it in what they genuinely 
believed to be the service of the nation. But it seems to us per- 
fectly clear that their credulousness, though entirely honest 
and very costly to them, involved carelessness as culpable as 
that, for instance, which sent out an ill-provisioned army to 
die in the trenches before Sebastopol. 


Lord Selborne then went on to point out that in relation to 
some of the gravest charges which were not proven, such as 
the charge that payments had been made by the League for the 
commission of crime, the Commissioners complain of the non- 
production of documents and books promised by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy but never produced, and the non-production of 
which was never accounted for. The “all-pervading tyranny ” 
of the conspiracy to intimidate was proved, and it justified in 
Lord Selborne’s mind the Unionist description of the Coercion 
Act as an “ Anti-Coercion Act.” Further, it was proved that 
the League “ systematically and indiscriminately paid for the 
defence of crime,” and though no doubt the League wished to 
see as little crime as possible so long as the intimidation was 
made effective, they never ranged themselves on the side of 
the law, againgt those crimes which were inevitable. Lord 
Selborne remarked on the great popular influence wielded by 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt, and on their frank avowal of the 
wish for Irish independence, and he insisted with irresistible 
force on the evidence that any restrictions on Irish independ- 
ence would only stimulate a new campaign by the Clan-na- 
Gael, and all those who had all along been accumulating “the 
plant of an armed revolution.” Surely, concluded Lord 
Selborne, “in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” 


Sir William Harcourt’s speech at Bath on Wednesday was 
bluster pure and simple. The Times had been “ gibbeted with 
the brand of eternal infamy.” The Commissioners had found 
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the Times “ guilty in the first degree of the foulest and most 
dishonourable crime.” With regard to the proved circulation 
of Patrick Ford’s Irish World by the League, Sir William 
Harcourt said :—“I am all for boycotting disgraced and dis- 
graceful newspapers, but, as was said in the case of capital 
punishments by a Frenchman, ‘ Let the assassins begin first.’ 
Dynamite is a bad thing; so is lying and slander and forgery ; 
and I propose that we adopt this principle, and patronise one 
as little as the other.’ And so it went on, bluster, bluster, 
bluster, as if Sir William Harcourt had been the winds whom 
Lear told to blow and crack their cheeks,—and all this bluster 
from the Minister who eight years ago had blustered almost 
as violently on the other side. 


Sir Charles Russell endeavoured, successfully in the main, 
to take up a more judicial position than Sir W. Harcourt, 
though even he allowed himself to say that the Judges on the 
Commission, though they intended to be impartial, were “not 
men capable of dealing with some of the questions referred to 
them.” He argued that the pith of the charges was the direct 
personal complicity of the accused with “crime,” or rather— 
for he felt this must be narrowed—with the Phenix Park 
crime, and on this the verdict was acquittal, which is true, if 
that was the sole issue tried. Unhappily, it was not, but only 
one of the incidental issues, although, of course, the most 
sensational one. ‘The rest, Sir Charles maintained, of the 
accusation upon which the Judges had decided adversely, was, 
in fact, a charge of a conspiracy to reduce rents, which had pro- 
duced crime, as had also every exciting political movement, 
even the Anti-Corn-Law League, which was marked at points 
by charges of arson. This conspiracy was justified, for the 
landlords of Ireland cared nothing for their tenants, though in 
1879 the fall in the total value of produce was £26,000,000, and 
would in England have totally “wiped out for the year” the 
income derived by landlords from the land. Even the Duke 
of Argyll had argued that there must be a suspension of 
evictions; but though a Bill for that purpose passed the 
Commons, it was thrown out by the Lords. Sir Charles 
Russell’s line, in fact, is to claim from the incompetent 
Judges acquittal on all the personal charges, except so far 
as the conduct of the accused had stimulated what he thinks 
an unavoidable agrarian war, naturally accompanied by crime. 
That is a well-chosen line, the answer requiring careful study 
of the Report. It is, briefly, that the accused are not accused 
of encouraging the soldiers of the popular side, but of 
encouraging the camp-followers, after they knew that such 
encouragement stimulated the latter to more outrages. 


Mr. W.S. Caine, the Unionist M.P. for Barrow-in-Furness, 
has written a letter stating that he cannot find language 
strong enough to express his horror of “the foul conspiracy 
to which Mr. Parnell has been subjected,” or his opinion “ of 
the conduct of the Times in lending itself to these famous 
libels on the flimsy evidence furnished to them of their sup- 
posed genuineness.” ‘The only comment I will make on the 
charges in general is, that it appears to me that those 
charges which may be termed damaging to the personal 
honour or moral character are disproved, and that those 
relating to what may be termed political crime have been 
proved. On the whole, the Irish Nationalist Members of 
Parliament have come out of the inquiry much better than I 
expected, and I am heartily and ungrudgingly glad of it.” 
That letter is conceived in a generous spirit, but we cannot 
go anything like the same length. We do think it damaging 
to the personal honour of a man to boast of having received 
in America “$10 for bread and $20 for lead,” and then to try 
to explain away the “$20 for lead” as a subscription to the 
Land League. We do think it damaging to the personal 
honour of a man to have sworn that he probably intended to 
mislead the House of Commons. And we do think it damaging 
to the moral character of a group of men to have been proved 
to have set in motion an “all-pervading tyranny” which 
resulted in a great flood of crime, of the consequences of which 
they availed themselves freely while professing no sympathy 
with it. Political revolt in which men risk their own lives we 
can regard without disgust, though we would have the State 
sternly punish and repress it. But a conspiracy to render 
men, women, and children miserable for paying their just 
debts and earning honestly their own livelihood, or attending 
the school chosen for them by their parents, seems to us, and 





has always seemed, a base and malignant conspiracy that has 


no right to be termed in any apologetic sense “ political ” at aly 





The evil practice, now so common in the Cit ‘ 
business by tipping—that is, bribing the thee en. 
customers—has received a sharp check from the Rieti ~ 
At the annual meeting of Bell’s Asbestos Company ne ‘ 
shareholders, Jews chiefly, to their credit be it ‘an 
accused the direction of this practice. The chairman aig 
ever, defended it, with a certain cynicism, as essential “a the 
trade, and declared that he should not abandon it. He i 
upheld on a division by a large majority of his shareholders 
Mr. Burt asked, therefore, in his place on Tuesday, whether 
the Admiralty, which buys much asbestos, had seen a report 
of this meeting, and if so, whether they would take any 
steps. Lord G. Hamilton replied that he had seen it, and had 
already ordered that, as the contracts with Bell’s Asbestos 
Company terminated on June 30th, they should be informed 
that from that date “they would not be on the list of 
Admiralty contractors.” The practice, unhappily, is not 
peculiar to any Company; but how honest men can reconcile 
it to their consciences, we are at a loss to conceive, They 
urge, we know, that the tip is a benefaction out of their own 
profits; but it must come out of buyers ultimately; and if it 
did not, it is still bribery of employés to abuse their trust,— 
that is, to favour sellers who may neither be the best nor 
cheapest. 





Yesterday week the subject of Free Education was intro- 
duced, in the form of an amendment to the Address moved by 
Mr. A. Acland, who proposed to regret, in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech, that no promise was given to extend to England the 
free education which had been given to Scotland. The Vice. 
President of the Council, Sir W. Hart Dyke, of course pointed 
out the very much more serious difficulty of the case. In 
Scotland, out of 3,100 elementary schools, only 500, or 16 per 
cent., are Voluntary. In England, out of 19,200 Elementary 
schools, 14,600 are Voluntary schools, or 76 per cent. If the 
place of the Voluntary schools had to be supplied by Board 
schools, it would involve a capital expenditure of about 
£28,000,000. And in addition to this, the annual cost of 
replacing the parents’ fees, and the voluntary contributions, 
would be £1,862,300 and £745,000 respectively. A policy in- 
volving such very large financial liabilities could not possibly 
be proceeded with in a hurry; nevertheless, the Government 
adhered to Lord Salisbury’s Nottingham promise. 


Mr. Mundella spoke for the amendment. He said that the 
Opposition had not the least wish to attack really Voluntary 
schools, but he maintained that something like 12 per cent. 
of the Voluntary schools do not now receive a single farthing 
of annual subscription from the pockets of those who repre- 
sent the founders. And he asked how these schools could be 
properly denominated Voluntary schools. Well, if they live 
on the parents’ fees and the State grant, they are, of course, 
not living on volunteered resources; but none the less they 
are living in buildings and using plant secured them by the 
past generosity of volunteers. Besides, the 12 per cent. of 
Voluntary schools which have no annual subscriptions, leave 
88 per cent. of Voluntary schools which have voluntary sub- 
scriptions; and that is a good large per-centage. At the end 
of his speech, Mr. Mundella threw out the very unmanageable 
suggestion, afterwards reiterated by Mr. John Morley,—and 
known as the concordat between the Gladstonians and the Irish 
Catholics,—which we have discussed elsewhere, that “ when 
the school was intended for all, it should be managed by the 
representatives of the whole community; at the same time, 
the schools of any section of the community, such as the 
Catholics or the Jews, might continue to secure support under 
the management of that section, as in Scotland.” Very well; 
then we shall have all the Church and Dissenting schools 
claiming to be schools of “ sections of the community.” And 
it will be impossible to deny the claim. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very statesmanlike speech on the 
subject, expressing his own individual devotion to the prin- 
ciple of free schools, but recognising fully the rights of the 
Voluntary schools and the financial difficulties of the question, 
and suggesting that in case an increased Government grant 
should be made to supply the place of the school-fees, then in 
the Voluntary schools some public authority, chosen by the 
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ard or the District Council, ~— _ entitled to siton 
i exercise some kind of supervision over 
es Oe ie of yeu tna grant without controlling 
- TT iiag the Voluntary management. But to propose to 
per cgsse the freedom of the Voluntary managers, and yet 
pe + them to continue their subscriptions and supply a 
— r School Board with buildings and plant, was simply 
Lt aM Sir W. Harcourt, of course, vehemently assailed 
a conierlle, and after Mr. John Morley had repeated 
"a adopted Mr. Mundella’s suggestion, and had thereby 
priate Mr. Sexton’s promise of Irish Roman Catholic sup- 
a the House divided, and Mr. Acland’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 60,—223 against 163. 


School Bo 


On Monday night, the debate on the Address actually came 
to an end within the fortnight,—a great improvement on the 
precedents of recent Sessions. Unfortunately, however, the 
debate on the Commission Report, which is to begin on Mon- 
day, but is to be interrupted on Tuesday for Supply, still 
blocks the way of Government measures. And it is feared 
that this debate will be one of great violence as well as of con- 
siderable length. The last night of debate on the Queen’s 
Speech was oceupied first by a three hours’ discussion ona 
motion of Mr. Sexton’s for adjournment in order to discuss 
the arrest of a number of persons in Ireland for wilfully dis- 
obeying a precept issued by Colonel Forbes, and then by an 
attack by Mr. A. Thomas on the administration of the law in 
Wales, which was made subservient to a motion for the creation 
of a separate and independent department of the State for 
Wales. This ridiculous amendment was withdrawn, and then 
arose a discussion, initiated by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, on 
the International Labour Conference at Berlin, which elicited 
a very powerful speech from Mr. Bradlaugh against any sort 
of interference with adult labour. The amendment of Mr. 
Graham was negatived by 198 against 87 votes, and the 
Address at last agreed to. 


The London County Council is learning by experience that 
all democratic principles will not work. It is one of them 
that secrecy is bad, that “the people” have a right to know 
everything their representatives are doing, and that to conceal 
anything from them gives good ground for suspicion. The 
Council, however, is drafting a Bill transferring to itself the 
control of places of public entertainment—which ought, as 
we have before argued, to be controlled by a State officer like 
the Licenser of Plays—and some indiscreet clerk or member 
has revealed the plan or invented a plan, and greatly irritated 
the “entertaining” classes, who imagine they are all to be 
compelled to take out annual certificates, which will be 
“ endorsed ” like cabmen’s papers when they misbehave. The 
Council is greatly excited by the breach of confidence, and 
Lord Rosebery, one of whose recommendations is that he 
knows how to take absurdities seriously when needful, on 
Tuesday declared that the offence was as grave “as if a 
Cabinet Minister had handed over Cabinet minutes to the 
Press.” This delicious bit of calculated pomposity soothed 
the Council, and the “incident terminated;” but “confidential” 
papersare in future to be kept secret. That is entirely proper, 
and, indeed, indispensable, if business is to be done well; but it 
is not the method which the new Radicalism usually approves. 


Lord Wolseley on Tuesday made a highly optimist speech 
to the North London Rifle Club. No one can be more com- 
petent to judge, and, according to him, the Fighting Services 
were never in so good a position. “Thanks to the energy of 
the English people during the last two years,” the English 
Navy would in the immediate future be the “most powerful 
organisation of all the navies of the world.” There “had 
never been an Army in his time which could compare 
with the Army at the present time,” a fact mainly due, 
as he believed, to the adoption of promotion by merit, 
instead of by seniority. The Militia, also, was “in a fair 
way;” the Volunteers had received a new rifle, which had 
been carefully tested, and was “second to none in the 
world;” and even the Yeomanry, a force supposed to be 
dying, had suddenly “turned the corner.” Their numbers 
had increased, and men of much finer physique were joining the 
force, and showing a new desire to become soldiers. The 
whole statement is most satisfactory, but we wish Lord 
Wolseley had explained that last statement of his a little, as 
it is of some social interest. What has happened to the 
Yeomanry? Have the farmers’ sons become bigger men 
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during the past seven years of bad crops and low prices? Or 
has some new class acquired money enough to keep horses 
fit for cavalry work? Or has the work itself become more 
attractive, and if so, to what is that alteration due ? 


The House of Representatives at Washington has decided 
that the “ World’s Fair,” or great Exhibition to be opened in 
1891, shall be held in Chicago. That city had for rivals New 
York, St. Louis, and Washington, and five ballots were taken ; 
but the majority for the Lake City grew steadily larger, and 
at last included a majority of the entire House. The vote is a 
remarkable evidence of the growing power of the West, and 
of the fact noticed by recent travellers that Americans no 
longer think of their Republic as a maritime State. They do 
not mind the convenience of exhibitors beyond the sea, but 
think of their own Western population, which only knows by 
report that a sea exists. Chicago has a splendid situation, 
and can entertain a world of visitors, but the manufacturers 
and artists of Europe will not like the extra risk and expense 
involved in the long railway journey from New York. The 
anarchists, too, who are so numerous in Chicago, may blow 
the Exhibition to pieces as a most effective advertisement. 


The strike of the stokers employed by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company cost that Association £33,000, or a third of their 
profits for the half-year, the directors, however, only reducing 
their dividend from 13} per cent. to 12. The Chairman stated 
that up to the time of the strike, the men, elated by their 
success in establishing an eight hours’ limit of work, were in- 
cessantly increasing their demands, with the view of forcing the 
Company to resist, and then to give way before a strike. The 
object of the Union men was to increase the number of hands 
employed, and “they distinctly stated that they would go for 
six hours, and perhaps for five.” The project is, of course, 
absurd, and it shows the strange mixture of disinterestedness 
and calculation which characterises the British working man 
of to-day. The stokers were ready to put themselves 
and everybody else to inconvenience in order that no stokers 
should be left out in the cold; but they were not ready to 
sacrifice any of their wages for the same.end. In other words, 
they desired to be exceedingly generous at their employers’ 
expense and that of the consumers, the last being that “com- 
munity ” which ought to be, and professedly is, the object of 
democratic worship. It never seems to occur to the stokers 
that in order that two stokers should be employed instead of 
one, poor women must live without artificial light. 


Lord Salisbury is getting into arrears with his Bishops. 
The Bishop of Bangor is resigning, the Bishop of St. Albans 
4s resigning, and the Bishopric of Durham has been vacant 
for the last ten weeks. The filling-up of these Bishoprics is 
one of the most difficult and unenviable of the Prime 
Minister’s tasks. It is very rarely indeed that he gets any 
real praise for his recommendations, and he almost always 
makes new enemies by them ; but we do not suppose he minds 
that, if he can but satisfy himself that he has put new life 
into the Church by them. But that is just the great difficulty, 
and we fancy that the least enviable aspect of an unenviable 
task is the dissatisfaction and searchings of heart by which 
these appointments must be succeeded in the mind of a Prime 
Minister who really cares about the Church as Mr. Gladstone 
did and Lord Salisbury does. The field for choice is con- 
siderable, but it is very imperfectly known; and though 
considerable, it does not perhaps contain any large num- 
ber of men who satisfy the conditions of the case. By- 
the-way, where do the ad interim revenues of a vacant 
Bishopric go toP Is it to the Eoclesiastical Commis- 
sioners? If so, perhaps it would not be a bad plan to let 
most of the dioceses be Bishopless for a few months each after 
every vacancy, and borrow Bishops for the emergencies of the 
Church. It would increase the funds at the disposal of the 
Commissioners. 


Lord Tennyson has been very ill; but we are thankful to 
observe that he is well advanced in his recovery. We cannot 
spare him yet. “ Passing the Bar” indicates so large a reserve 
of poetical power, that the country would be inconsolable if 
the Poet-Laureate passed the bar just now. The tide will 
flow again, we trust, before he passes on its ebb across this 
bank and shoal of time. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





New Consols (2}) were on Friday 973 to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S AMENDMENT. 


E read the notice of Mr. Gladstone’s amendment 

to Mr. W. H. Smith’s motion of next Monday 

with amazement. The Leader of the House of Commons 
is, as our readers are aware, to move on Monday: “ That, 
Parliament having constituted a Special Commission to 
inquire into the charges and allegations made against 
certain Members of Parliament and other persons, and 
the Report of the Commissioners having been presented 
to Parliament, this House adopts the Report, and thanks 
the Commissioners for their just and impartial con- 
duct in the matters referred to them; and orders that 
the said Report be entered on the Journals of this 
House.” To this resolution Mr. Gladstone has given 
notice of the following amendment: “To leave out all 
the words after ‘ House,’ in line 5 [i.e before the 
words “adopts the Report’’], in order to add the words, 
‘deems it to be a duty to record its reprobation of 
the false charges of the gravest and most odious de- 
scription, based on calumny and on forgery, which have 
been brought against Members of this House, and par- 
ticularly against Mr. Parnell; and, while declaring its 
satisfaction at the exposure of these calumnies, this House 
expresses its regret for the wrong inflicted and the suf- 
fering and loss endured, through a protracted period, by 
reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.’” In other words, 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to take no notice at all of the 
finding of the Commission on any subject whatever, except 
on those on which the members of the Parnellite Party 
have been exonerated from all guilt or blame by the Com- 
mission; to fix the attention of the House of Commons 
exclusively on these false charges ; and to brand the conduct 
of the Times in bringing these false charges as acts of 
“flagrant iniquity.” It is difficult for us, and difficult for 
the first time, to enter into the state of mind in which Mr. 
Gladstone gave this notice. For our own part we should 
have thought him and his party quite reasonable if they 
had added to the motion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
a sentence congratulating the House on the acquittal of Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues of the gravest accusations brought 
against them, and branding with strong disapproval the 
culpable carelessness in the scrutiny of evidence without 
which some of these charges could not have been made. 
There would have been reason and justice in such a course. 
But in the course which is actually to be taken there is 
neither reason nor justice. If the finding of the Com- 
missioners is to be accepted on some of the heads, it should 
be accepted on the others. Mr. Gladstone really proposes 
to say that while he and his followers eagerly accept the 
judgments of the Commissioners so far as they like those 
judgments, and so far as those judgments play into their 
own hands, they will wholly ignore them in every respect 
in which the judgments of the Commissioners are vexatious 
to their party and deal a blow at their policy. Now, is 
this judicious even for party purposes? That it is not fair 
or equitable in a large sense, is as obvious as that it is a 
policy of pure partisanship. But even as a partisan move is 
it sober, is it judicious to say—‘ We are delighted to find 
calumnies exposed and forgeries detected on which some of 
these accusations are based, but we will take no notice at all 
of those very important and far-reaching conclusions which 
show that the Times was substantially right in its dread of 
the conspirators, and its estimate of the mischief which 
they were doing, though it was misled,—partly, no doubt, by 
its deep sympathy with the Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt of eight years ago,—into exaggerating mere faint 
suspicions into fixed beliefs and definite accusations, and 
into assuming that men who showed themselves so callous of 
the criminal consequences of their conspiracy, were hand 
and glove with the persons who conceived and executed 
the crimes by which the “all-pervading tyranny” of the 
League was sustained.’ There is something so capricious 
and arbitrary in accepting all that the Commissioners 
have said in exoneration of the Parnellites, and maintain- 
ing a dead silence as to all that they have said in condem- 
nation ef the Parnellites, that we venture to think Mr. 
Gladstone certain to lose instead of to gain ground in the 
confidence even of his own party by pursuing that unreason- 
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themselves of twaddle. Well, they must be in = 
kind of panic to take such deur” Kitiastics ae yr bose 
between the disproved facts, the unproved facts, an, the 
proved facts. If they had been Tory politicians twaddline 
in a panic, they would have made thrice as much" 
they have of the evidence of Mr. Parnell’s disposition 
to play fast and loose with his own words, evidence 
on which they have touched significantly, but in 
lightly indeed. If they had been Tory politicians 
twaddling in a panic, they would hardly have put their 
names to a Report which the Radical journalists greeted 
with a chorus of premature triumph. The truth is 
that nothing can be more carefully weighed and more 
calmly discriminated than the character of their different 
judgments. There is not a trace of passion, or dread, or 
prejudice inthem. They are the judgments of men anxious 
to define exactly what the proved facts are, and where it 
is impossible to determine the facts at all. To claim 
the utmost authority for the judgments which suit the 
Gladstonians, and to pass over without remark the 
judgments which do not suit them, is really like playing 
on the conditions, “ heads I win, tails you lose.” “Mr 
Gladstone might, if he had taken the view of the most 
violent of his lieutenants, have moved an amendment that 
the Report of the Judges was disfigured by political passion 
and not worthy of the attention of the House,-—at which 
everybody of any ability would have laughed,—but the 
course he actually takes in singling out for notice what 
pleases him and ignoring all that displeases him, is even 
more flagrantly unreasonable and unjust. 

After all, what the country most wants to know is not 
what the individual culpability of the Parnellite Members 
is, but what the political character of the party as a 
party has been ; how far its success would endanger or not 
endanger the country; how far these are or are not men 
to whom the government of Ireland might safely be com- 
mitted without imperilling the safety of Great Britain. This 
seems to us a far more important political question than 
any of those,—no doubt vastly important in their way, 
and to the persons chiefly concerned,—which affect the 
individual honour or dishonour of individuals; yet Mr. 
Gladstone’s amendment passes it by us if it were either 
supremely insignificant, or had not been raised in the 
inquiry before the Commission at all. Surely this is not 
the policy of a great statesman and patriot. It is more 
like the policy of a party chief to whom the order of the 
realm and the future of Great Britain are quite secondary 
to the triumph of party and the defeat of an antagonist. 
We are perfectly aware that Mr. Gladstone in his heart 
absolutely identifies the order of the realm and the future 
of Great Britain with the triumph of Home-rule in 
Ireland. He is deeply convinced that the latter is the 
only adequate means to ensure the security of the former. 
But this is precisely what bewilders and distresses us,— 
that Mr. Gladstone, with his long experience of dis- 
appointments in regard to Irish affairs,—with his vivid 
memories of what he hoped from the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the wreck of those hopes,—with his 
vivid memories of what he hoped from the first Irish Land 
Act, and the wreck of those hopes,—with his vivid memories 
of the still greater and more reasonable hopes which he 
indulged in reference to the Land Act of 1881, and the 
cruel wreck of those more reasonable hopes,—should stilt 
persist in pinning his faith implicitly to a still more pro- 
found confidence in a far less hopeful and more barren 
measure, and should absolutely avert his eyes from all the 
impressive and startling evidence which goes to show how 
unscrupulous is the conduct and how rancorous is the 
temper of the party to whose tender mercy he would 
commit Ireland, and to whom he would hand the power 
to trample the minority under their heels. 

The Commissioners tell us very plainly what these men 
have done; and Mr. Gladstone would be the last to 
question the inspired judgment,—‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” They show that under the 
influence of the Land League, the eviction of 3,415 
families caused in a single year (1881) more crime 
than the eviction of 58,423 families caused during the four 
years 1849-52 inclusive. They show that the leaders 
were well aware of this, and that one of them, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, declared at Chicago in 1881 that if he were the 
agent of an insurance society, he should not like to have 


able course. We see it atated by a contemporary that the his capital dependent on the farmers who had supplante? 
Judges are mere Tory politiciana in a panie, who deliver | the evicted tenants. 


Indeed, he explained that “ the 
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nd-grabbers was one of the incidents of | is a Socialist majority in Parliament. The peasantr 

In other words, it was a civil war, | are not Socialists and never will be, and the Radicals will 
t of civil wars,—a civil war where the | not ally themselves with Herr Bebel’s followers, except for 
-~+ims had no notice of their danger,—which these _ certain limited ends; while the Government, if hardly 
a leaders were waging, and they not only knew | pressed, can regain for themselves a safe majority by 
Farne ‘lised it. They did not directly incite to crime, | certain concessions to the Centre, or party of Roman 
but ee did incite to intimidation, which, as they well | Catholics. They have made such concessions before, and 
but t va to a mass of crime greater by some sixty- | they will again; and these will be eagerly received by a 
os hae the far more numerous evictions of the period | party which is divided alike from Radicals and Socialists 
pr ing the great famine. But to all these facts Mr. | by that deep taint of anti-religious spite which all the 
pi wae roposes to turn deliberately a blind eye, and to | “Red” parties of the Continent have in modern times dis- 
G at in hie power to encourage the party which follows him | played. There is no earthly reason that we know of why 
oe n ablind eye too. ‘Ihave been miserably deceived | an extreme democrat should not be a deeply religious man, 
> gy already,’ he might say ‘in my most sanguine | and in this country he often is; but on the Continent such 
paid of pacifying Ireland, but this fourth time I shall | a phenomenon is of the greatest rarity. The Government 
not be deceived. Tell me, if you will, that there is every | may be compelled to give up the Anti-Socialist Law, which 


ae nega 
shooting of the la 
the civil war. 

and the meanes 


. hat the men who would rule the Irish Parlia- 
TA te Irish Administration are men who do not 
shrink before an orgy of crime ; show me, if you will, that 
their spirit has not changed, that the “ Plan of Campaign, 
which is their last achievement, is conceived exactly in the 
animus of that deadly and malignant boycotting which was 
their first great achievement ; insist, if you will, that the 
Judges have shown the utmost impartiality where im- 
partiality was most difficult, and have given Mr. Parnell 
the benefit of the doubt in the case of apparently violent 
insinuations which he afterwards wished to disown, and that 
nevertheless these impartial Judges proclaim the party to 
be a nest of criminal conspiracy; accumulate all your 
evidence as effectively as you will, yet on me at least it 
will produce no impression. I am so deeply committed to 
this great political venture, that I prefer to ignore every par- 
ticle of the evidence except what suits my case. I stake a 


my political reputation on the success of Trish Home-rule ; | 


and what is the use, therefore, of scrutinising evidence 
which, though it once convinced me of the great public 
risks hanging over us, as it has convinced the Commis- 


sioners, now only makes me uncomfortable, and convinces | 


I have nothing to do with the political 


me no longer? : 
¢ What I trust to is 


conduct and character of these men. 


the abstract policy of throwing Ireland on its own re- | 


sources; and what is the use, therefore, of alarming us 


with consequences which we are in any case bound to | 
Mine is an abstract remedy, and I therefore | 


brave ? 
abstract my mind from the teaching of experience, except 
so far as it shows that my opponents were credulous pes- 
simists who exaggerated the iniquities of my allies, and 
shut their eyes against the glorious promise latent in the 
use of my constitutional talisman. Let me alone; I will 
select and dwell on those facts which raise my hopes, and 
the rest I will not see.” Mr. Gladstone will not speak, we 
suppose, quite in that vein. 
uses the Commissioners’ Report only where it white- 
washes his clients, and ignores all the important elements 
of its political bearing, implies to our mind a state 
of feeling of which such a confession as that, would be 
the only true expression. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


\HE immediate result of the German elections should 
not be exaggerated either as to its political or Parlia- 
mentary effect. Even should the Socialists come out from 
the second ballots to be taken to-day with fifty Members, 
which is beyond their hopes, they will not be so strong as 
our own Irish Party, not more opposed to the greatness of 
the Empire, and no better prepared for open insurrec- 
tion. They will control, and know they control, certain 
cities, as the Parnellites control certain counties ; but they 


But his amendment, which 


has so palpably failed in its object—though we doubt 
even that, Rome having little tolerance for anarchy—but 
upon all other subjects it will, we suspect, during the con- 
| tinuance of this Parliament, get along much as usual. 
| Debate will be fiercer, and the parties more embittered; 
| but the adverse votes will be few, and when they occur 
will probably be disregarded. The Crown retains under 
the Constitution an effective veto, and is quite prepared to 
use it ; and, except as regards fresh supplies, the Reichstag 
does not possess the controlling power of the purse. 

It is the indirect and future effects of the elections 
which may prove so serious. One of them must be te 
increase the numerical strength of the Socialists. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and a party which finds itself unex- 
pectedly powerful always secures for a time a new body of 
| adherents. The mere fact that it has succeeded without 
| any evil result perceptible at once, makes it look less 
dangerous, while it gains a courage in speech and an 
| ardour in propagandism which both of them help to secure 
| converts. In the present case, too, that of Socialists in 
| Germany only, actual repression counts for much ; and we 
may be sure that, whatever the formal proposals of the 
Government, actual repression will be, if not less severe, 
less searching. There is always some logic in human affairs, 
and to punish Schmidt for saying in the tap-room precisely 
what Herr Bebel is saying in the Chamber, is always a 
little difficult; while the administrative officials will be 
oppressed by the evidence that repression has been a failure. 
It has been in force for twelve years, and may be said, 
judging only by the electoral returns, to have made a hundred 
thousand Socialist voters in almost every year. We look, 
therefore, for a great expansion of the Socialist party, 
many Radicals drowning themselves in its ranks, until it 
may be that at the next election every third voter in 
Germany will call himself a Socialist, as already every 
fifth one does. That is a most serious change, especially 
;as it will probably be helped by a certain failure in the 
| Imperial authority. The artisans of Germany have 
| evidently not been conciliated by the Emperor’s recent 
| action, but rather have interpreted it as we feared they 
| would,—that is, as proof that, in the judgment even of the 

Emperor, there was reason for the Socialist complaints, so 
much reason, indeed, that he was himself apprehensive of 
| their effects. If the Emperor could realise their aspirations, 
| that would not matter; but as he cannot, those aspirations 
| being inconsistent with the permanent tendencies of human 
| nature, he must stand at the end of the quinquennial 
| period in one of two positions, either that of a monarch 
| who has deceived his people, or in that of one who, 
being loyal to them, is incompetent to fulfil his own 
benevolent designs. Either idea must swell the ranks 

of the Socialists, and, moreover, increase their disbelief 
| im the value of constitutional methods for the attain- 











are widely scattered, they are opposed everywhere by a| ment of their ends. They have always been, in theory, 
powerful minority, and they are faced everywhere by over- | a revolutionary party; but if they succeed and grow 
whelming physical force upon which they can, under their | into a third of the people, and at the same time learn to 


present programme, which abolishes armies, instead of im- 
proving the privates’ lot, make no kind of impression, either 
material or moral. Discipline in European armies has 
yielded once or twice in our time under stress of national 
feeling—or, at least, that is how we interpret the masses 


of Italian prisoners at Sadowa,—and several times under | 


military grievances ; but it does not yield to social pres- 
sure, for the adequate reason that lads in uniform are 
not exposed to the direct effect of any social misery. A 
rising against the German Army is next to impossible, 
even if the Emperor decreed the withdrawal of universal 


| despair of the ballot-box, they may become a formidable 
| danger to the Empire, or even attempt, as the pessimists of 
_Hamburg predict, to provoke a civil war. They cannot 
| provoke one merely by pleading social miseries; but they 
may, for what any one knows, assail the Army itself, using 
| as their lever that accusation of needless tyranny which, 
| in his excessively important recent decree on punishments, 
the Emperor himself brings against some of his own 
| officers. When a man like the Emperor William IL. a 
| soldier to the bone, finds it necessary to threaten officers 
| for ill-treatment of their men, the relations between the 


suffrage in favour of a householder franchise ; and so , two castes of the Army cannot be in a perfectly sound 
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condition, and the Socialists must have, even in the 
ranks of drilled men, a working leverage. We do not 
believe, as we have said, in a breakdown of discipline ; 
but we can easily believe that, under certain circumstances, 
a most dangerous impression of a probable breakdown 
might spread among German Socialists, and tempt them 
to deplorable attacks upon the administration of the laws. 
They would be defeated, almost as of course; but to 
govern with a state of siege and through military force 
alone would not be success for the Hohenzollerns, and, 
imperious as they are, is not their object. 

Where, then, if all the movements of the time tend to 
increase Socialism in Germany, are there grounds of hope ? 
First of all, without doubt, in the qualities of the dynasty. 
The Hohenzollerns are soldiers by habit, and for the most 
part absolutists by instinct—there was a deep trace of that, 
as we remarked at the time, even in the Emperor Frederick 
—but they have never been mere tyrants in intent, con- 
tented to rule through terror of their soldiers alone. Even 
the recent action of the Emperor, though a little wanting 
in judgment, shows that he feels for his people ; and he 
may, if convinced that the danger grows, be able to carry a 
Poor-Law, the only measure which, by removing the one 
danger European populations will not bear—Asiatic popu- 
lations do bear it, because they look differently on death— 
deprives them of both the courage and the malignity of de- 
spair. It isthe man who fears death by hunger, not the man 
who cannot starve, who is ready to be shot down in a social 
riot. The amount to be raised is large, and the peasantry 
are very bigoted about it; but still, Germany can, if urged 
from above, assign to a Poor-Law the needful four millions, 
even if she has to borrow part of her military expenditure 
for half a generation; and were the Emperor once convinced, 
the financial obstacle might give way. Then it is possible 
for him, and he is likely to do it, to sanction such social im- 
provements as Socialists and Radicals can agree on together, 
and thus re-develop or even create the belief that relief may 
be sought by constitutional methods, instead of hope 
lying only in a “roaring revolution.” Great populations 
are never ideologues, whatever their leaders may be. What 
their rank and file want is release from grievances, not 
ideal constitutions. And, finally, the Emperor can by a 
courageous relaxation of the present repression, which now 
welds a hundred factions into a single bar of iron, which 
strikes with its whole weight whenever raised, allow 
the enormous differences among Socialists themselves, 
differences as deep as those which divide existing society, 
to manifest themselves openly. He can let discussion revive, 
and with it the free play of the social forces, limiting repres- 
sion to incitements to crime alone. The social system is not 
a box carefully contrived by ingenious craftsmen to keep 
rabbits in. It is a tree which grew of itself, or, at all 
events, a structure modified in every generation to meet 
new wants, and give to a growing multitude of inmates 
sufficient room. If only there is freedom, freedom from 
repression as well as from mob-rule, it can be modified in 
safety again, and will be modified in safety as the need is 
shown. After all, these German Socialists are all Teutons 
who can write, and who have been drilled,—that is, they 
are men capable of cool reason, and with a natural proclivity 
to organise themselves under strict laws and an effective 
leadership. They are not anarchists by nature, and if they 
get fair-play and time to consider, they will not, for all 
Heine’s pessimist prophecy, become anarchists in act. 





MR. MORLEY’S EDUCATIONAL STRATEGY. 


E do not understand the strategy of Mr. Morley 

and Mr. Mundella with regard to the Education 
Question. They appear to think that it will be easy to 
force a representative local constitution on the denomi- 
national schools of the Church and the Wesleyan and 
other Dissenting bodies throughout rural 0K aah as 
the price of the State grant of an equivalent for the 
school-fees. But they do not wish to force the same 
sort of representative constitution on schools intended 
practically for one sharply defined religious body only, 
such as the Roman Catholics or the Jews, a course 
which they see to be intolerable and absurd. So far 
as we understand their view, it appears to be this:— 
The Roman Catholic and Jewish schools would not exist 
at all, would never have been founded, if those who profess 
those religions had not attached the utmost importance to a 
distinctive religious teaching, and to a distinctive religious 





teaching which the rest of the English people usually dish, 
ching which the rest of the English people usually dict 
and distrust. Therefore, to saddle sale schools me Aven * 
of which it is the very first essential that the masters and 
mistresses should be thoroughgoing disciples of an un 
popular religion,—with local representatives whose bias 
must almost necessarily be unfriendly to the faith of the 
masters and mistresses chosen by the voluntary managers 
would be a policy fatal to the school,—a mere sentence 
of death disguised under the pretence of a political 
regeneration. But this would not be true, they think, of 
ordinary Church or Wesleyan or other schools, especiall 
in parishes where there is no Board school. Ther 
is no internecine hostility between the people and 
Churchmen, or the people and Wesleyans, or the people 
and Baptists. The board of management need not 
necessarily be driven to despair by the election of some 
popular representatives. Eminent clergymen like Dr. 
Percival, the Head-Master of Rugby, have even recom. 
mended such a concession to popular tendencies ; and with 
a little complaisance and a little give-and-take on each 
side, the denominational managers and the representative 
managers might work very effectively together. At 
all events, the Gladstonian creed declares the absolute 
necessity of enlarging the scope of the sacred representa.- 
tive principle in educational management at the next 
critical change in our educational policy; and that change 
will now almost certainly occur whenever the substitution 
of a State grant for the school-fees takes place. When 
there is only one school in a parish, that school ought, say 
the Gladstonians, to have a popular administration. And 
even though, as a consequence of Mr. Forster’s sympathy 
with denominational enthusiasm, that school may now be 
in the hands of a sect, it is absolutely essential, in the 
democratic creed of the party, that in that school the 
denominational bias should be balanced by a popular bias 
at least equal in extent. 

Such, as we understand it, is the view which Mr. 
Mundella and Mr. Morley hinted, rather than expounded, 
in their speeches of yesterday week. But, as it seems 
to us, they totally failed in showing that they command 
any leverage by which they can force the managers 
of denominational schools in the Church or among the 
Wesleyans, or in ya 3 other sect, to accept their com- 
promise. Why should these managers admit, or how 
can they be compelled to concede, that the schools 
under their charge are not denominational schools in the 
very same sense in which the Roman Catholic and the 
Jewish schools are denominational? They were started by 
denominational subscriptions ; they are still denominational 
property; it is impossible to deny for a moment that, so 
long as their teaching is efficient and the conscience clause 
rigidly enforced, they have just as much right to the State 
grant as any other schools, even Roman Catholic or Jewish. 
Mr. Mundella and Mr. Morley suggest that these schools 
are “ for all,” while the Roman Catholic and Jewish schools 
are only for Roman Catholics and Jews. Neither asser- 
tion is true. In the first place, the Church schools were 
not built and are not kept up “for all,” but were built and 
are kept up for the children of Churchmen and Church- 
women, though, by way of earning the State grant, 
the children of parents who are not Churchmen and 
Churchwomen are admitted to them, and excused from 
attending the denominational lessons. In the next place, 
the Roman Catholic and Jewish schools are adapted to 
the wants of those who are not Roman Catholics and 
not Jews, by virtue of their impartial secular instruction, 
—instruction inspected and tested by the State,—and 7 
virtue of their acceptance of the conscience clause whic 
exempts children whose parents disavow the religion of 
the school from attendance on the religious teaching. The 
difference between Roman Catholic or Jewish schools and 
Church schools is a mere difference in what we may call 
the degree of denominationalism, not in kind. Suppose 
the principle admitted that the schools which profess to be 
for all are to have elective members, and that the schools 
which profess to be for children of one religion only are to 
be governed by denominational trustees, and what would 
be the result ? Why, simply that the trustees of all the 
Church and Wesleyan and Baptist schools would declare 
that their trust was for Church and Wesleyan and Baptist 
purposes, and that if there had been no children of Church, 
Wesleyan, and Baptist parents, those schools would 
never have been founded. And, moreover, the statement 
would be true. Of course the managers are not averse 
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admit children of other sects, and thereby to increase 
. iy receipts; but they never founded the schools for the 
children belonging to those other sects, and would not keep 
them up for the children belonging to those other sects. 
Nor could Parliament venture to make any distinction 
petween Church or Wesleyan or Baptist schools and Roman 
Catholic schools that accept the conscience clause. Only 
jmagine the uproar there would be in the country if it 
could be truly said that Parliament was about to override 
the religious trusts of Protestant schools while respecting 
carefully the religious trusts of Roman Catholic and 
Jewish schools. Why, there would never have been a 
Government so unpopular as a Government that seriously 
made such a proposal as that. They might almost as well 
declare the Roman Catholic and Jewish religions more 
sacred and more deserving of the deference of the State, 
than any form of Protestant religion. Nor would any 
Government in its senses propose to refuse to Protestant 
schools a State grant equivalent to the parents’ fees 
unless they accepted trustees elected by miscellaneous 
ratepayers, While offering such a grant to the Roman 
Catholics and the Jews without any such condition. 
It would be said at once, and said truly, that they 
were making light of the distinctive religion of Protestant 
denominations at the very time that they were showing 
their strong sympathy for the distinctive religion of 
those Churches for which the great mass of the people 
have the least liking. It is a perfectly impossible step,— 
quite as impossible on democratic grounds as on grounds 
of fairness and justice,—to threaten religious trusts 
that are popular in England with external interference of 
the gravest character, at the very moment at which the 
admission is made that no such interference can take place 
in relation to religious trusts which are looked upon by 
the English people with extreme disfavour. Imagine the 
state of a Welsh parish in which the Calvinistic school 
had been disorganised by having forced upon it elected 
members professing perhaps a Mormon bias, while the 
Roman Catholic school remained under the exclusive 
management of the Roman Catholics themselves, though it 
received from the State the grant that would fully reim- 
burse it for the school-fees which had been abolished. 

But then it is said that in Scotland we have almost 
everywhere elective Boards of managers, without any com- 
plaint from the different Scotch Churches. Of course. 
But then in Scotland the only Churches of any account are 
the three Presbyterian Churches, whose creed is identical, 
and which differ only on questions of church govern- 
ment not affecting in the least the religious teaching of 
the schools. We dare assert that there would be no 
objection to the election of trustees for a Church or 
Wesleyan school, if all the ratepayers were true Church- 
men in the parish where the Church school was, and all 
were true Wesleyans in the parish where the Wesleyan 
school was; even though some of the Wesleyan rate- 
payers belonged to the New, and others to the Old 
Connexion. But, as everybody knows, that is not the 
case. The only effect of forcing Dissenting managers 
on a Church school, or Church managers on a Dis- 
senting school, would be, as Mr. Chamberlain said, 
to disgust all the subscribers and alienate the sub- 
scriptions, unless, by declaring the school built and in- 
tended for the children of one religion only, the trustees 
could get rid of ‘the elected element, and throw upon the 
parish the cost of building a free school of .an unsectarian 
type. And we do not for a moment believe that the right 
of choosing this alternative could be granted to Roman 
Catholics and Jews, but denied to.any Protestant denomina- 
tion which is now in possession of its own buildings. 

In one word, Mr. Mundella and Mr. Morley have 
made a false move. They are trying to deal with the 
different religious sects on different principles, and to 
accord to the least popular religions, terms which they 
refuse to the most popular religions. That is childish 
trifling. The day for loading unpopular religions with 
special disadvantages is, we hope, over, never to return. 
But the day for loading popular religions with special dis- 
advantages is certainly not come, and we sincerely hope that 
it never will come. It is true that it is even a greater 
hardship to Roman Catholic or Jewish parents to have the 
religious teaching of their children improperly interfered 
with, than it is to Protestant parents. But that is no 
reason for deliberately inflicting a hardship of the same 
kind, though it may be one smaller in degree, on Protestant 





sects. A burden which we are forbidden for the future to 
place on the shoulders of the minority, will certainly not 
be willingly borne on the shoulders of the great majority. 





THE NEW SURRENDER TO AUSTRALIA. 


T is useless, and would be most unfair, to blame Lerd 
Kuutsford for giving way to the Colony of Victoria 
upon the subject of the new Divorce Law. He has, itis 
well understood, yielded only to force majeure. He has 
questioned all the principal Colonists available, he has 
consulted all the Agents-General from Australia, and the 
reply from all these authorities has been the same,—that the 
Divorce Act must this time be accepted, or.the beginning 
of the end will have arrived. The Colonies are not so 
much anxious for a laxer law of divorce, though upon this 
subject their sympathies are widely different from those of 
Englishmen, as determined that upon this kind of subject 
they will not submit to the authority of the Mother- 
country. ‘Divorce,’ they say, ‘is a question of their 
internal social civilisation, of importance to themselves, 
but not to the whole Empire, and if they suffer them- 
selves on such a subject to be overruled or subjected to 
indefinite delays, their right of self-government becomes 
an empty phrase.’ They insist, therefore, on going their 
own way, practically under menace of secession; and in a 
Parliament like ours, and a flabby condition of opinion 
like the present, it is doubtful whether under that threat 
a determined resistance would have been upheld by a 
majority in the Commons. A Minister must submit to 
the ultimate sovereign, which is the opinion of the day, 
unless he is prepared to resign ; and we do not, therefore, 
blame the Secretary for the Colonies even for not insisting 
on the comparatively trifling amendments which might 
have been secured, and only beg permission to interrupt 
the eternal Irish discussion by pointing out the magnitude 
of the concession which has been made. It reduces British 
sovereignty in Australia to something less than a form, and 
considerably worse. The Colonists take up the position, not 
of subjects of the Crown, with aright of veto resting in the 
Imperial Parliament, but of allies who, unlike most allies, 
leave ultimate responsibility on the shoulders of their ally. 
In return for protection which is at least complete amd 
inexpensive, they leave the Mother-country nothing what- 
ever, no power of guidance, no right of veto, no claim even 
to remonstrate in the interest of the whole Empire, which, 
if it ever suffers, suffers when its general marriage law, 
and, indeed, the only general basis of its whole law, is 
violently torn to tatters. If that general basis exists, it is 
the body of ideas and rules of life known as Christianity, 
to which on every occasion of dispute, not only the 
Christian Colonies of both kinds, but even the Dependencies 
which are not Christian, have always hitherto appealed. 
They have always maintained that Great Britain was 
bound to be Christian in her treatment of them; that, in 
fact, as the American Supreme Court once laid down 
the doctrine, Christianity, though not recorded in statute 
law, must be considered part of the unwritten law of the 
entire Republic. Yet, on the very first occasion on which an 
unquestionable and unquestioned precept of Christianity 
has come into conflict with their own wills, the Austra- 
lians have insisted that their own wills, although Great 
Britain is still responsible for the supreme legislative 
“ fiat,” should be regarded as the only law. There can be 
no mistake about the law of divorce. There may be, and 
are, many interpretations of the Founder’s utterance upon 
the subject, the only one upon which he laid down a posi- 
tive civil law; but there is an unbroken consensus :.of 
opinion that he made adultery in some sense the only 
ground for divorce. The Australian Colonists—for all the 
Colonies intend to follow the same course—insist that 
there shall be other grounds; that, in fact, whenever 
marriage produces grievous hardship to either side, either 
side shall have the right of claiming that it be brought.to 
anend. As there can be no hardship in marriage equal to 
mutual hate, and as mutual hate can be proved only by 
the parties themselves, this involves in principle a law of 
divorce by consent, and marriage as the indissoluble con- 
tract at the base of Christian society comes to an end. 
There is no escape from the conclusion, any more 
than from the conclusion that there is now no final 
law equally binding upon the Mother-country and the 
Colonies, no Code to which, when they are in dispute, 
either or both can appeal for guidance. They are left 
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to the unaided decision of their own wills and their own 
judgments, with no unchanging and unchangeable nevus 
whatever. We do not see upon what plea except her will 
Great Britain could now veto a re-establishment of slavery, 
or upon what basis except convenience Malta could urge 
that any statute whatever passed in London—say a statute 
proscribing the elevation of the Host—amounted to un- 
warrantable oppression. What are called the “ principles 
of Imperial legislation” really rest in the last resort on 
Christianity ; and if Christianity is to be avowedly set aside 
as no binding law, even when its precepts are secular and 
positive, Imperial principles are nothing but wishes, to be 
respected or bowed aside. 

We do not know, as we said, that there is any remedy, 
any more than there is ina household when a son, being of 
full age and with a fortune of his own, insists on doing a 
wrong or an injudicious thing. He must just do it, and 
take the consequences, however disastrous they may be. 
But we do think that responsibility ought not to remain 
when authority has totally ceased, and that Parliament 
should gravely consider whether, as it dare not or will 
not veto an Australian Act, however opposed to its 
own accepted principles of morality, it is wise, or even 
justified, in retaining a right which only loads it with a 
responsibility it is too powerless or too timid to discharge. 
It may be perfectly right that Australia should make her 
own marriage laws—we are not now discussing the fitting 
limits of her independence—but it is perfectly monstrous 
that Great Britain should be compelled to sanction legisla- 
tion which, if proposed in her own Parliament, she would 
reject not merely as inexpedient, but as positively immoral 
and bad. Under the present system she herself agrees to 
the Act, though she considers it immoral, and thereby 
cuts the ground from under her own feet when she 
resolves to disallow any future Act, however outrageous 
she may consider it to be. If Australia, by treaty 
with the Mormon Elders, legalised polygamy or con- 
demned Chinamen or Polynesians who landed on her 
continent to hard-labour for life, England would on this 
precedent have no right tointerfere. She ought therefore, 
by formal Act, to abandon the right of veto except in 
regard to laws deemed inconsistent with treaties or perilous 
to the safety of the Empire. That right she must keep, 
if only for safety’s sake, while the connection endures ; 
but any other right only invests her with prerogatives 
which the Colonists will not allow to become real, even 
when they involve questions of morality, and which, there- 
fore, it is dignified, as well as right, deliberately and openly 
to forego. Australia will then be an ally subject to a rather 
strict treaty as regards foreign affairs and military defence, 
and enjoying in return a very definite protection ; and that is 
the relation which she apparently prefers. It isa reasonable 
one enough, though rather burdensome to the protecting 
State, Australia remaining in the Empire much in the 
position which Bavaria takes up towards Germany, but 
without the obligation of contributing her share towards 
the cost and the risk of military defence, and also without 
conceding complete internal Free-trade. Germany would 
not be responsible for a Bavarian divorce law, however 
lax, any more than Bavaria, a strictly Catholic State, is 
now responsible for the laxity of the system which 
prevails, we believe, throughout the Saxon Principali- 
ties of the Empire. There is no difficulty of Imperial 
law in the way of such a change, for Parliament 
is still theoretically absolute—though obviously quite 
powerless to give force to its own ideas of right and wrong 
—and no obstacle in international law, which has to deal 
with a similar state of things in Germany, and has dealt 
with a worse state of things for a century in the American 
Union. That is, as we believe, the wisest “next step” 
towards the friendly alliance in which the relations of the 
Mother-country and the great Republic of the Pacific 
must ultimately end, and at least it entails no public 
humiliation, nor any injury to the general conscience. The 
present system involves both. Under it Great Britain 
has a legal right of veto which she has no power whatever 
to exercise, and an obligation to keep her own conscience 
clean which she has no means whatever, however ready 
to do so, of fulfilling, except by an impossible civil war. 
Colonies which theoretically owe her obedience, at least 
where principles operative through the whole Monarchy are 
concerned, set her openly at defiance, and might to-morrow, 
under the present precedent, plead her sanction for Acts 
establishing slavery, circulating inconvertible paper, or 





repudiating public debts. When Pennsylvania refuse, 
to pay her creditors, she did not, at any rate a 
the written permission of the United States - ae 
Victoria ever does the same thing, she will h : 
had to ask, and if the present precedent stands vil 
have received, the sanction of Great Britain. Poshay 
when Members of Parliament realise that contin on 
unlikely as it is to occur, they will also realise that is rig 
rendering the right to protect the general moral law of . 
Empire, we have surrendered something more than a an 
to perpetuate an empty form. The “alliance” with 
Australia, as now remodelled, is a little too one-sided all 
freedom remaining with the dependant country "all 
responsibility, and especially moral responsibility, with the 
protecting one. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND LORD RAN 
CHURCHILL. — 


: io debate of Monday on legislation affecting the hours 

of labour has probably seemed to many people more 
remarkable than it really was. The two principal speakers 
were Mr. Bradlaugh and Lord Randolph Churchill 
and the latter no doubt expressed a not uncommon 
sentiment when he described ‘the interesting problem ” 
passing through his mind, which of the two would be the 
first Member of the House to take his seat on the Treasury 
Bench, “the Hon. Member for Northampton, or the 
Right Hon. Member for West Birmingham.” Mr. Brad. 
laugh, it is true, voted with the Conservative Govern. 
ment; Lord Randolph Churchill voted with the most 
Radical section of the Opposition. Yet the one did not 
thereby become a Conservative, any more than the other 
became a Radical, the truth being that, as applied to a 
purely social question like the duration of hours of labour 
Conservative and Radical are terms that have no meaning. 
They belong to a condition of things that has passed 
away, though it lasted so long, and the recollection of it 
is still so fresh, that we find it hard to realise that it has 
disappeared. In the days when there were still disabilities 
to be removed and privileges to be seized, Conservatives 
were the men who were content with things as they were, 
who saw no harm in unnecessary inequalities, and even 
enjoyed with greater keenness the advantages which they 
did not share with all the world. Radicals were the exact 
converse of this. They were men eager for change, men 
who could name law after law that they were bent on 
repealing, and resented the existence of a statutory 
difference between themselves and their fellows. So long as 
there remained a single disability, a single inequality which 
had its origin in the will of the Legislature, not in the 
nature of things, there was ample scope for their exertions, 
and the harder they worked, the more they gave the Con- 
servative adversary to do. While this was the political 
condition of England, Conservative and Radical were 
names which had a real significance. 

Now they have lost that significance. The disabilities 
and inequalities created by law have disappeared. The 
will of the democracy knows no effective check save the 
good sense of the democracy. Nothing exists merely 
by virtue of precedent; every institution is challenged 
to prove that it is useful; and if it fails to prove it, it 
only lives on until Parliament has time to take it in 
hand. The Liberal predominance of the last sixty years 
has made a clean sweep of all the anomalies that it is 
within the compass of statutes to abolish. The age of 
destructive legislation is over; the age of constructive 
legislation has begun. Parliament sees before it a clear 
field, and has to consider how it shall fill it. It is evident 
that parties will be as much divided on the question what 
to build, as they formerly were on the question what to 
pull down. But it is equally evident that the new 
division will not go on the same lines as the old. The 
believer in laisser-faire and the believer in State intervention 
might be found in the same political party. The time had 
not come to make any separation between them necessary. 
Building on any large scale requires that what is already 
on the ground shall be removed ; and until this is accom- 
plished, those who wish the space to remain unoccupied 
and those who wish to see it filled after their own fancy, 
can agree in the work of demolition, though they will be 
found miles apart as soon as they come to construc- 
tion. This is the explanation of the contrast presented 
by Mr. Bradlaugh and Lord Randolph Churchill on 
Monday. The question between them is no longer whether 
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n shall be freed from long-standing fetters,—that 
bie poe been done. It is whether workmen shall be 
subjected to new restraints, framed, indeed, avowedly in 
their interest, and by those who believe themselves their 
friends, but still restraints, and restraints now to be 
imposed for the first time. There is nothing to identify 
the sides taken on this issue with the old political divi- 
sions. Whether the workman is wise in seeking to improve 
his condition by applying to Parliament for a statutory 
limitation of his labour, is a problem upon which the 
commonplaces of party warfare throw no light. A 
Conservative may hold that the State cannot be better 
employed than in protecting its feebler children against 
excessive labour; a Radical may think that the State can 
do the workman no greater harm than to accustom him to 
look to legislation for the help which he ought to give 
himself. Mr. Bradlaugh is a Radical of this older and, as 
we think, better type. He wishes to limit the functions of 
the State. Parliament, in his opinion, should prevent 
crime and fraud, protect the weak against the strong, and 
leave master and workman to make their own terms. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, on the other hand, is a Tory of the 
type of which Lord Beaconsfield dreamed when he wrote 
“Coningsby.” A beneficent State is to do for the working 
class what they cannot do for themselves. He has not, 
indeed, been at the trouble to read his brief, for he quotes 
the example of Australia as an argument for legislation 
in the sense of an Eight-Hours Bill, whereas it is rather 
a proof that where the working classes are agreed, 
the eight hours’ limit can be had without legislation. 
But in social questions he believes in “a sympathetic 
attitude.” So an unwise nurse, who gives a troublesome 
child everything it asks for, believes in a sympathetic 
attitude. What the result of this attitude will be, troubles 
neither the nurse nor Lord Randolph Churchill. The 
essential thing with both is that the thing has been asked 
for. It is true that there is one important difference 
between the child and the workman. The workman can 
get what he wants if he chooses. Though in form he 
may only pray Parliament to give it him, in fact he 
can bend Parliament to his will. But this is really only 
an additional reason for putting before him whatever 
objections there are to the kind of legislation he is 
supposed to desire. This is what Mr. Bradlaugh did on 
Monday. He dwelt on the far-reaching character of 
legislation in limitation of labour; on the impossibility of 
interfering to any good purpose between employer and 
employed; on the mischief to the workmen themselves of 
having backbones made for them by Act of Parliament. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, on the other hand, constructed 
an imaginary body of legislation to prove his own point. 
As he reads the Statute-Book, “from the day when 
the first Factory Act was passed, Parliament has been 
regulating the hours and time and operation of adult 
labour.” That adult labour is nowhere mentioned in the 
Factory Acts makes no difference to him. As in the lan- 
guage of legislation man sometimes includes woman, so in 
the language of Lord Randolph Churchill women and 
children include grown men. It is easier, no doubt, to 
invent a precedent than to discover a reason, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill would fain persuade us that the point 
has been already decided, in order to spare himself the 
pains of arguing that it should be decided in a particular 
way. The working classes could hardly have a worse 
adviser than one who is thus ready to excuse them the 
slightest inquiry into the effect such legislation is likely to 
have upon their own well-being. 





TREASON. 


HE remarkable position of our countrymen at this 
4 moment as at once subjects of a Monarchy and 
citizens of the most democratic State in the world, occa- 
sionally influences them for mischief. There are great 
subjects on which they grow puzzled, not to say bewildered, 
and in their perplexity see no way either of thinking 


definitely or of transmuting thought into action. Treason | 


1s one of the most prominent of those subjects. The mass 
of Englishmen have given up the notion that treason to a 
Sovereign is a crime, without fully accepting the alternative 
and indispensable notion, that treason to a nation is, ina 
citizen of that nation, a criminal offence. They cannot 
bring themselves to believe, as a multitude of Germans 
and a great party even in France still do, that disobedience 





to a person is either sinful or socially wrong, or that it is 
worse to attack the head of the State than anybody else ; 
and they have not accepted, like Americans, Swiss, and 
the majority of Frenchmen, the idea that attack on a 
nation from within is one of the gravest of social offences. 
They are half-inclined to think, yet in the fluid condition 
of their minds do not completely think, that neither act 
can be considered crime; that for a citizen to shoot at his 
Sovereign is only to commit an attempt at murder, while 
to attack the State, even when that State is free, is no more 
wrong than to attack a particular Government, and only 
becomes wrong under special conditions like those of 
soldiers, or when the deed is attended by any peculiar 
baseness. They would probably shoot a soldier who joined 
the enemy, if he were ever so convinced of the enemy’s 
right, and they would certainly hate a politician who 
sold his country—we never now say “betrayed his 
Sovereign ”—for hard cash; but they would condemn an 
ordinary “ traitor,” such, for example, as Mr. Davitt pro- 
claims himself to be in relation to the authority of the 
whole nation over Ireland, only for the inexpediency of his 
utterance. If Mr. Davitt headed an armed revolt, they 
might shoot him in the course of the business of putting 
down the rising; but they would not regard him, as their, 
forefathers would have done, as a dreadful criminal, and 
would think of his execution or close imprisonment for 
life as exceedingly harsh. The desire to “hang Jeff 
Davis on a sour apple-tree,” which rose so instinctively to 
Northern lips, would not inspire them at all, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Davitt proved cruel, and the proposal so te 
hang him before he took up arms, because he was, say, 
advising that they should be taken up, would strike them 
as quite monstrous. The horror of treason, which was 
once as great as the horror of murder, has, in fact, died 
out, like the horror of atheism or of witchcraft. 

We should have no wish to revive it even if we had the 
power, for we quite acknowledge that with the change of 
sentiment which marks our modern life, the mental condi- 
tion is changed which alone could justify the old emotion. 
Sir Matthew Hale probably held with all his heart the 
belief that a witch was a person who leagued herself with 
the Devil to defy God and deprave man—certainly that 
was the belief of the community he represented—and seo 
believing, he was perfectly right in applying to witches the 
whole severity of the law he was appointed to administer. 
But the Judge of to-day who, disbelieving in the possibility 
of witchcraft, sentenced a witch to death, would be nearly a 
criminal himself, would be quite one unless, as sometimes 
happens, he had completely persuaded himself that as 
Judge he had no free will, but was only a funnel through 
which impersonal Law issued its decision. In the same 
way, with the present universal admission that when 
sufficient reason exists insurrection is justifiable, it would 
be wrong for a community to treat it as they were justified 
in doing while they felt the ancient horror. Churchmen 
might as well send atheists to the stake, for community 
and Churchmen both alike would know that they were 
suppressing their own consciences, and helping to do acts 
which at heart they regarded as grave, or it might be 
wicked, oppressions. The arguments we wish to press on 
our readers are of a different kind from that, and will one 
day, we are convinced, be regarded as truisms, though 
they will for the moment be almost as unpopular as the 
older and sterner doctrines would be. 

The first of them is, that although treason cannot be 
regarded as always and everywhere a moral offence, it is 
always one when committed without adequate ground. No 
true act of treason can be done without endangering the 
lives or the happiness or the prosperity of sections of 
the community, and no citizen can have a right to do 
one without adequate reason, as great reason as would 
justify him in similarly imperilling the life or happiness 
or property of an individual. We should all hold the 
man criminal who, out of wantonness or impulse or 
scientific inquisitiveness, imperilled the life or property 





| or happiness of another man; and a community does not 


lose its rights because it is a noun of multitude. If Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson next week raised an insurrection in Cumber- 
land in order to suppress the sale of liquor, he would be 
just as criminal—morally, we mean—as if he set fire to 
Carlisle in order that Carlisle might be rebuilt under better 
sanitary conditions, and would deserve not only punishment 
by the State, but the abhorrence of all good men. The 
insurgent, or the preacher of treason for inadequate 
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reason, is precisely in that position, and ought in pre- 
cisely the same way to be abhorred. He is not only doing 
wilful injury of the gravest kind without reasonable cause, 
but he is breaking a tacit compact which, while a State 
exists, binds its citizens to help the community when in 
danger, and is so clearly accepted, that the man who does 
not fulfil it is branded by instinctive opinion as either 
coward or infamous. What constitutes adequate reason is, 
of course, a most difficult question, and one on which 
political casuists have violently differed, but there is one 
broad rule which seems to us to have only one exception 
of a serious kind. To justify treason, the treason must be 
committed on behalf of a large community so oppressed 
that they are justified in giving up life rather than con- 
tinue to endure. The slaves of the Southern States, for 
example, would have been at any time justified in treason, 
as was also John Brown in treason on their behalf; and so 
would be any numerous class condemned to death or 
torture or an intolerable existence on account of their 
creed. So also would be any people openly refused 
justice, and unable without treason to secure that elemen- 
tary right. But we could never see that the Southern 
planters were innocent in their war upon the Union for the 
sake of slavery, and should hold French Monarchists 
utterly criminal if they rose in insurrection merely to 
change the method of their government. The first coup 
d'état of the Bonapartists under Louis Napoleon was, so 
far as they employed force, a crime, and we do not see 
that, except as to its consequences, it was pardoned 
by the plébiscite, even granting, as we should grant, 
that the plcbiscite was honest. There must, one case 
excepted, be oppression to justify treason, and the 
Bonapartists were not oppressed. The exception is, of 
course, the conquest of a nationality. Much is permissible 
in defence of life; the life of a nation is as sacred as that 
of an individual; and we are not prepared to say that if 
Alsace-Lorraine were kindly governed by Germany, yet could 
break away from Germany or defeat Germany, the Alsatians 
would be guilty of the treason which is immoral. In such 
a case it is the method of treason, not the treason itself, which 
involves, or may involve, breach of the moral law. That 
is the reason why we have always held, to the surprise of 
some of our readers, that the old Nationalists of Ireland 
who demanded independence, and looked to insurrection 
as their means, and who pleaded not an imaginary 
oppression, but a right to be independent, were better men 
than the Parnellites, who commit treason only in order to 
be governed by themselves uncontrolled, instead of by 
themselves and a nation whose joint right they acknow- 
ledged when they entered her Parliament. And that is 
the reason why, if we could forget his approval of Patrick 
Ford, we should agree with the body of Englishmen in 
holding Mr. Davitt to be a better man altogether than Mr. 
Parnell. 

Secondly, the present English view of treason is absurd 
upon purely social grounds. A community has just the 
same right of self-defence as an individual, and is just as 
much bound to exercise it. A man has no right to offer 
his throat to a murderer, or a community to allow itself to 
be dissolved or dismembered by traitors within its circle. 
It is entrusted with a function, and is bound to fulfil that 
function, the obligation involving, of course, the necessary 
right. It is bound, for example, revenue being a con- 
dition of its existence, to put down smuggling, and 
has consequently the right to do it even if, as used to 
be the case in England, and is still the case in Spain, in 
the Pyrenees, it has occasionally to shoot smugglers in order 
to fulfil the law. One need not abhor smugglers particularly 
—though smuggling by a citizen is very like theft from 
a partner—but it is a duty to stop smuggling, and with 
the duty must be involved the social right. We cannot 
see how this conclusion is avoidable if there is any right 
to enforce laws at all, and especially laws, like the Educa- 
tion Acts, intended only for the advantage of the com- 
munity, and not commanded by the internal conscience ; 
and if it is not avoidable, then treason is the offence a 
community should punish first of all. It is an offence 
aimed at its very life, which the community is bound 
to preserve, and has a right to preserve, like an indi- 
vidual. The punishment may be as light as you will, 
and as little bloodthirsty as you choose—we ourselves 
should say that the old penalty of forfeiture was in many 
cases the very best, as it is always the most just, the 
order threatened being the only guarantee of property— 








but it must be sufficient to prevent the offence, 
treason what it should be, an act to be committe 
men only on the gravest possible grounds. 

much of positive right as well as of political 
in the old idea that the man who advised insurrectio 

should do it on peril of his head, just as he wonlt 
attack an enemy in the field under the same liabilit 

Nothing can be more wrong in a State, as well as 
more injurious, than to treat treason as a kind of 
eccentric political action, and to consider the man who 
would deprive a nation of a province like a man who wag 
proposing an unwise law. The community might just ag 
well decree, as Fauntleroy thought they had decreed, that 
a man could not rob his partner, or that to cut off 
neighbour’s foot or hand was, if his life were spared, a 
trivial offence. Of course, the present lax opinion on this 
point is only temporary, and will disappear the moment 
the community is alarmed or injured, as it disappeared in 
America during the Civil War ; but its existence even for a 
time is a very singular and a most regrettable phenomenon, 
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COLONIAL FINANCE. 


HE article on “ Colonial Loans, Finance, and Develop. 
ment” in “ Burdett’s Official Intelligence, 1890,” 
published last Saturday, is of more than ordinary interest 
and significance. The information it contains in regard to 
the indebtedness and the resources of both the self. 
governing and Crown Colonies is of special importance 
just now, since in the present Session another attempt is 
to be made to empower trustees to invest the funds under 
their control in Colonial Government securities. Granted 
that there is no reasonable ground for believing that a 
Colony is burdened beyond what it can bear, it is difficult 
to see why Parliament should not accede to the request of 
the Colonist that the beneficiaries of trust funds should 
be allowed the same privileges in regard to Colonial 
stocks that they enjoy in respect of Irish railway 
debentures. In order that the public may judge for 
themselves on this and other points, Mr. Burdett has 
collected a mass of valuable material, showing the progress 
and development of each of the Colonies, the amount of 
the loans contracted, the purposes for which they were 
raised, the amount outstanding, and the objects to which 
the money has been applied. 

Passing over the interesting table dealing with the 
climatic conditions of Greater Britain, which, by-the-way, 
shows that the mean temperature at Sydney for the last 
thirty years has ranged between 71°4° in January, and 
53°3° in July, and that in Melbourne the mean annual 
temperature is 57:2°, the maximum in twenty-three years 
being 110°70°, and the minimum 27°, we desire to refer to 
the question of indebtedness. For the purpose of 
estimating the relative fiscal positions of the Colonies, 
Mr. Burdett enumerates certain considerations suggested 
by Mr. Billinghurst in a paper read by the latter at the 
Institute of Bankers. Of these, some appear to be 
of real moment. To begin with, it is unquestionably 
reasonable to say that “the favour with which the Public 
Debt of a Colony is regarded is, or should be, mainly 
contingent on the amount of the debt expended on public 
works and the relative reproductiveness of such expendi- 
ture.” No doubt if we applied this test to the Debts of 
England, India, the United States, or of any European 
country, we should be obliged to pronounce them unsound. 
Still, it is as well to remember that a mortgage raised 
for improving the estate is more satisfactory than one 
spent off the land. Next, the importance of the relation 
of debt to population is insisted on, since many shoulders 
bear a heavy burden better than few. Again, since the 
Colonists are, as a rule, impatient of taxation, the existence 
of large tracts of unalienated lands in a Colony is a source 
of security. In regard to the amount of the loans spent 
upon public works, Mr. Burdett’s figures are, unfortunately, 
far from complete, many Colonies giving, it would seem, 
no returns as to this point. For one or two, however, full 
information is supplied. For instance, the total present 
indebtedness of Victoria is about £34,600,000, of which 
about £30,800,000 has keen spent upon productive works. 
The approximate figures as to New South Wales are: 
total debt, £44,100,000 ; spent on productive works, 
£35,200,000. No doubt the expenditure on productive 


works does not necessarily afford complete security, because 
though the money may have been nominally spent on 
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“yailways, it may in truth have been as much wasted 
as if it had gone in red cloth and gunpowder. To 
show how far the expenditure has been efficient, Mr. 
Burdett furnishes a table giving the “actual returns 

+ cent. on capital expenditure represented by pro- 
fits.” In the case of New South Wales, the dividend 





- which would have been paid in 1888, had the railways 


peen obliged to be self-supporting, was 3°32 per cent., and 
in that of Victoria, 3°56 per cent. If, however, we com- 
re these figures with those of ten years before, we shall 
see that in 1878 the railways earned 3°74 per cent. in New 
South Wales, and 3°85 in Victoria. In other words, there 
has been during the last decade a decrease of loan pro- 
dactiveness in both Colonies. The only two Australian 
Colonies that show an increase of productiveness in 
yegard to the sums spent on railways are South 
Australia and New Zealand. South Australian railways 
earned in 1878, 4:26 per cent. on the capital sunk in 
them, and 4°80 in 1888; while the New Zealand lines, 
which earned 2°43 in 1878, earned 2°60 in 1888. Too 
much stress, however, must not be laid on these facts. 
The conclusions apparently to be drawn from them may be 
misleading, unless we know the policy in regard to 
freights and fares pursued by each Colony. It is quite 
ssible that the Victorian and New South Wales railways 
might be made to pay 5 per cent. if the Governments of 
those Colonies did not favour a system of cheap railway 
rates. After all, the total wealth of a Colony is the best 
security it can offer, and if this is increased by low charges 
on the railways, then the fact that the lines are not worked 
to earn high profits may be a source of strength rather 
than of weakness,—a security to the State creditor rather 
than the reverse. That this is actually the case in either 
New South Wales or Victoria, we are not prepared to say. 
All we wish to point out is, that to make the figures given 
conclusive, we ought to consider the system of management. 
Are the lines being worked to earn large profits, or to 
develop trade and commerce? That is the question, and 
the answer may be sound or unsound, wasteful or the 
reverse; but at any rate it is a factor of importance. 

The next question of moment is the following: Is 
the debt of any of the Colonies increasing at a greater 
ratio than the population ? If we compare the amount 
of debt per capita, we shall see that it is increasing at a 
greater ratio in every one of our self-governing Colonies. 
The figures are worth quoting :— 

r- Public Debt per Head — 
1878. 1888, 











Australasian Colonies— & « ¢@ £ a. &@ 
New South Wales ............... | a) ee 40 14 6 
eo ll en 20 14-6 .....: 31 14 10 
South Australia .............0.0.. 3 EC yee Ge I 7 
Queensland ...................c0008 42 Oe Ainci 66 13 10 
Western Australia......0........ OR acces 30 5 3 

ROGAN Uacxccwccuscsverececs oe k® © casu 4215 3 
JTL ee i | Ae 30 15 9 
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Grand total .:<:....... 26 OnS) Scie 45 5 6 

South African Colonies— 

Cape of Good Hope ............ SAG Des 16 3 0 
1S Se ROS On seein rd oe a ee 9 8 & 

Se ORCL AEE EME a EET ee ae PTS Bess 9 13 10 


It would, of course, be utterly absurd to base upon these | 
facts any theory implying that the point of danger has yet | 


been reached. All that we can say is, that if the increases 
in borrowing and population respectively, continue at the 
same ratio as heretofore, a time must come when there wiil 
be far too few shoulders to bear the weight of debt. As 


a matter of fact, however, there is no reason to expect that | 
We must not forget | 
that when Mr. Pitt was raising his loans, the rate of in- 
crease of debt, when compared with that of population, | 


such a point will ever be reached. 


Was infinitely more rapid than that of even New Zealand, 
South Australia, or Queensland. Again, the solvency, not 
the numbers of the men who back a bill, is the point of 
importance. Mr. Burdett seems somewhat alarmed lest 
the Colonists may adopt the policy of forbidding immigra- 
tion. We do not think, however, that there is any real 
danger here. 
never again adopt, the system of free passages; but that 


1S a very different thing from prohibiting immigration. | 


As yet there is no sign that ordinary European immi- 
grants are distasteful. No doubt the influx of Chinamen 


They have stopped, and will probably | 


will not be allowed, but the objection in their case is, in 
a great measure, the outcome of the feeling that Australia 
would be wise not to subject herself to the demoralising 
influences exerted upon the white races by an inferior 
pagan population. Because Australia does not want to 
develop a yellow nightmare capable of becoming some day 
as formidable as that black one which oppresses the 
Americans, we must not assume that she will endeavour 
to prevent the growth of her white population. ; 

The table comparing the imports and exports of the 
various Colonies is one of the most interesting things in 
Mr. Burdett’s book. It would not, however, in our opinion, 
be right to infer, as Mr. Burdett seems to suggest, that the 
Colonies which have the biggest trade with this country 
are necessarily the most valuable to us. There are 
thousands of advantageous transactions between the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom which never appear in 
such returns. It is very remarkable, however, to observe 
how large is our mercantile interest in many of the Crown 
Colonies. For instance, the Straits Settlements, with a 
population of little more than half-a-million, “import nearly 
£4,000,000 of goods from the United Kingdom, in addition 
to £8,020,000 from other Colonies and nearly £13,000,000 
from foreign countries; while the exports to the United 
Kingdom nearly equal those of New Zealand, and excéed 
those of all the other Australian Colonies except New South 
Wales and Victoria.” 

In regard to the question of allowing the Trust Invest- 
ment Act of 1889 to be extended so as to include Colonial 
stocks, Mr. Burdett declares that there is an almast 
unanimous feeling that the time is not yet ripe. Upon this 
point, however, we cannot agree with him. It must be 
remembered that the statute does not override the will of the 
creator of the trust, but merely declares that unless he for- 
bids it, the trustees shall be allowed to invest in certain 
stocks. It will therefore be always open to testators and 
others to add a few words to the instruments they are execu- 
ting, forbidding Colonial securities. Again, it must be re- 
membered that to grant the demand of the Colonies is not 
merely to benefit them. Considering the enormous sums 
held in trust, it is important that trustees should not be 
limited more than is absolutely necessary in their choice of 
stock. The concentration of the trustees’ attention upon a 
small number of securities is apt to unduly raise them in 
price, and thus to injure the cestwi-que trust. Of course, if 
the Colonies were really likely to become insolvent, there 
| would be the best possible of reasons for preventing trustees 
investing in their debt. But can any one pretend that the 
| stock of Victoria or New South Wales does not offer as 
good security as the debentures of Irish Railways or 
Irish Water Companies that have paid dividends for the 
past ten years on their ordinary stock of 3 and 5 per cent. 
respectively, securities expressly included in the Act of 
last year? Since, to bring the Colonial stocks under the 
| Act is not to force them on trustees, we do not see why 
| they should not be included. It is possible, however, 
| that certain conditions should be imposed. For in- 
stance, it might be declared that only the stock of 
Colonies that for the past ten years had paid interest 
on their loans should be allowed. Again, it might be pro- 
| vided that only when at least half the debt of a Colony had 
_ been expended on productive works, should it be open to 
trustee investment. In all probability, however, the better 
plan would be to declare that, in cases where the amount 
of debt per head was not greater than, say, £70, trustees 
might invest. This would give a sufficent margin of 
_ security, and might act as a check upon Colonial borrow- 
ings, for no Colony would care to put itself outside the Act 
by raising excessive loans. Before closing our necessarily 
inadequate notice of Mr. Burdett’s paper, we must men- 
tion a matter of considerable importance referred to by 
him. “It will be observed,” he says, “that the burden of 
the debt upon a Colony is not the amount of the annual 
charge thereon, but this sum less the net revenue derived 
from productive works. In other words, more than half 

the annual charge on the Public Debt is defrayed by the 
| revenue from productive works in more than one Colony. 
|The annual gross revenue from productive works at the 
| Cape of Good Hope in 1888 (£1,666,504) exceeds the annual 
charge for the debt, which was £1,067,116, although the 
| per-centage of revenue from productive works fell from 
7819 per cent. in 1875 to 7:42 per cent. in 1888.” This 
_ fact is one to which proper attention should always be given 
, in estimating the financial position of the Colonies. 
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“THE LANDLORD OF NEW YORK.” 

HERE is something pathetic about the death, or rather 

the life, of John Jacob Astor. He was, in a sense, 
perhaps the richest private person in the world, our word 
“perhaps ” being inserted to cover two doubtful cases of which 
we have heard among South American proprietors. He was 
not, itis true, if we may trust American estimates, some of which 
are based on official returns of taxation, the possessor of the 
largest fortune in the Union, and three or four American in- 
comes made there exceed his ; but of all simple citizens, he drew 
the largest annual revenue from sources independent of the 
ehances of business and speculation. His house-rents, and the 
dividends on shares and bonds accumulated out of those house- 
rents, yielded him, it is said, nearly a million sterling a year, 
burdened only by a payment of one-sixth of that sum—a third 
of the income of his father’s property—to his sister for life. No 
solid income approaching that amount belongs to any man in 
Great Britain, nor does any one possess it on the Continent who 
is not either a reigning Sovereign like the Emperor of Russia 
—who is said to draw £700,000 a year from his mines alone— 
or a quasi-sovereign like the head of the Lichtensteins, or the 
late Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, supposed to have 
been by far the richest person, not a King and not a trader, 
throughout the European world. The American’s fortune, 
moreover, was unhampered by the necessity for maintaining a 
traditional splendour, by vast permanent establishments, or by 
the usual curse of rich men, sons whom neither advice nor 
authority will keep within reasonable bounds. Yet Mr. Astor, 
possessor of wealth which even to men dealing with the large 
figures involved in the commercial transactions of to-day seems 
like a day-dream, able to spend an assured income greatly 
exceeding £15,000 a week, derived personally no_ benefit 
whatever from the overplus of his riches, the degree,—that is, 
in which they exceeded a liberal idea of “ competence.” He is 
said by all accounts to have been an unusually quiet man, 
almost a recluse in his personal habits, and very little anxious 
to assert himself, and most probably was a man stilled, as 
were at least two men whom the writer has intimately known, 
by a conscious liability to the terrible form of heart-disease 
which ultimately caused his end. He did the work he had to 
do, which was considerable—for the Astors have always been 
the managers of their vast estate, and not mere receivers of 
ground-rents—conscientiously and well; but the toil was either 
wearisome to him or distasteful to him, for he told a lady who 
once congratulated him on his unique position, that he was 
but the chief clerk in bis own establishment, and that the 
money brought him nothing but a certain dull anxiety. He 
may have exaggerated, or the lady may; but it is quite 
possible that he spoke the literal truth. The priggish philo- 
sophy of our fathers that wealth is of no value, is as untrue as 
their equally priggish proverb that “beauty is only skin-deep ” 
—who flays the beautiful P—for adequate wealth, wealth 
bearing some relation not only to a man’s actual wants, but 
to his idea of what those wants should be, is at once freedom 
and power, freedom to live his own life, power to realise his 
matured projects; but wealth like Mr. Astor’s so transcends 
all personal wants, that, especially in America, it brings 
to a man like him absolutely nothing. We suppose an 
ambitious man could get power in the States with money, 
could buy a Legislature or two, for example; but then, that 
would only be power to job, and a man like Mr. Astor 
did not want to job. He could not use the bought power to 
any good purpose, to place the distribution of justice, for 
example, beyond the mass vote; for there is one thing an 
American Legislature has no power to sell, and that is the 
wills of its constituents on subjects they understand. <A 
mammoth millionaire might conceivably abolish the penalty 
of death in New Jersey by buying the pardon of each 
successive criminal sentenced to death ; but all the mammoths 
together could not buy the abolition of trial by jury. There 
is no field for the gratification of ambition through money, 
even had Mr. Astor been actuated by ambition, which he 
undoubtedly was not, and in social ambition he had nothing 
left to gain. He was at the top, as well known by name 


in every State as the Duke of Westminster in England, and 
everywhere, too, known as a man to be personally respected. 
That indefinable but most influential discredit for vulgarity 
which attaches itself to some of the greatest of American 
millionaires did not attach itself to Mr. Astor, who was 
regarded socially as entitled to equality, apart from his 
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wealth, with the most exclusive. What was a man, then, bo 
without passionate interests, and cut off by health. Pi 
passionate excitements, to do with dreamy wealth? That 
“sustained stateliness of daily life” of which Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote as the charm of the great English nobles, is not possible 
in America; for even if the millionaire himself desires it, it 
demands two conditions, a vast retinue and public acquiescence 
neither of which in the Northern States is purchasable with 
money. The stately servants would see something ridiculons 
in their servitude, and the outside public, though it not only 
tolerates but admires some kinds of lavishness, would jeer at a 
princely mode of life. You may, of course, spend anything 
even a million a year, in philanthropy or public benefactions - 
but the nearly or quite universal refusal of hereditary 
millionaires to do anything of the kind, points to some strong 
reason, which we believe to be this, that the position of general 
benefactor speedily becomes, to any one who does not enjoy self. 
advertisement as a luxury, insupportable. It takes a man who 
is at once good and vulgar to be a money-giver on the grand 
scale or ina general way. We suppose a man with strong nerves 
might, by selecting a single object, escape some of the penalties 
of such an attitude; might, for example, cover the States with 
free libraries, or give an ample supply of water to the great 
cities, or found in each one of them a nursing institute 
devoted solely to the provision of skilled nurses for the solace 
of incurable disease. But to take up a life-work of that sort 
implies that the taker has strong, even passionate imaginative 
interests, which the majority of men have not. Mr. Astor 
certainly had not. He gave, when required, in a becoming 
manner; he exercised a constant kindly charity; and he 
gave largely, both of time and money, to the great library 
his father had founded for New York. But there, appa- 
rently, he stopped, devoting the immense mass of his fortune 
to quiet accumulation. Whether he did this, as Lord Henry 
Cavendish, the chemist, did, out of pure indifference, seeing 
no reason why his balance should not burden his banker 
—Lord Henry’s banker, it is said, actually complained of his, 
possibly from dread of its sudden withdrawal—or whether 
there lingered in Mr. Astor’s mind some trace of his grand- 
father’s—the speculator in furs—ambition to be the richest 
man on the planet, was probably known only to himself, and 
to himself with no exactness; but, at all events, that is what 
he did. He lived quietly, sought no grand end, doubled his vast 
fortune, and died of angina pectoris, “complicated by the pre- 
vailing influenza,” that is, probably brought up to the point at 
which pain kills by the depression attendant on the Russian 
pest. 


“There is a proof,” says some one, “of the ultimate equality 
of men’s lots: the richest man in the world dies of one of its 
most painful diseases.” There is a proof, much more per- 
fect, that certain forms of priggishness are inextinguishable. 
Common folk, and more especially overworked or overtroubled 
women, die of angina so frequently that they have given to 
the pain a common English name, “ breast-pang ;” and where 
is their solace from wealth? We do not believe in equality of 
lots, in this world at all events, any more than we believe in 
equality of conditions, and doubt, moreover, whether any such 
thing exists in any other world. Why should it? The Creator 
makes omnibus-horses as well as hunters, and the equality in 
their lots is not perceptible to human intelligence, which is 
all that upon this subject any one has to depend on. The 
lesson of such a career as Mr. Astor’s, as it seems to us, is a 
far more useful one—at least, we see no use in attempting by 
false explanations to smooth over the fact that there is an 
element of the inexplicable in God’s government of the world, 
to be met only by simple faith—that there is a limit beyond 
which wealth has no appreciable effect upon its possessor at 
all, probably brings him no misery, and certainly brings him 
only infinitesimal happiness. That limit is clearly freedom to 
act as his intellect and conscience suggest. The platitude that 
wealth has no value is rubbish, as great rubbish as it would be 
to say that health was nothing to be gratefulfor. A man may 
be happy without means, or with insufficient means; but he is 
not free, and freedom is needful to make happiness other than an 
imperfect and intermittent condition of being. But it is true 
that, freedom being granted, happiness and wealth have no 
natural proportion to each other, and true that, after a point, 
they cease to have any inter-relation at all. Not only cannot 
any man eat two dinners a day because he is rich enough to 
pay for them, but he cannot buy anything whatever that 
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helps to make up happiness in proportion to his wealth. 
Tt is always assumed, when men are lecturing other. people 
{nto giving, that he can, if he will only spend in the 
philanthropic way; but it is not true. It was not only 
as good of that widow to give her two mites, as for a well- 
4o-de man to give his bank-balance, but if she was one of 
+hose who derive pleasure from self-sacrifice, she was just as 
much pleased, or more, in exact proportion to the self-sacrifice. 
‘To benefit a nation is greater than to benefit a province, and 
may be more obligatory ; but it is not any greater cause of 
happiness, supposing always that in either case you have done 
all you wanted to do. It is the fulfilment of the wish which 
causes the pleasure, not the bigness of the wish in area. It 
may be a duty in a man to give in proportion to his means— 
though Christianity seems to limit that idea by insisting on 
the necessity of cheerfulness, as if the “duty ” attached to the 
emotion rather than to the quantity given—but he has no 
right to expect proportionate happiness in return. He might as 
well expect to get good digestion in proportion to his outlay on 
food. We dare saya good many people will tell us that is 
self-evident; but if it is so, we only wish the evidence were 
patent to a good many lay preachers round us. To listen to 
them, one would not only believe that the duty of a man like 
Mr. Astor was to give his whole surplus to the poor—which 
may be true or false, though, if true, it is fatal to civilisation 
—but that, if he did it, his happiness would be as great as his 
fortune was big. That is not true in the very least, is as false 
as the cognate assertion that to do one’s duty is always a 
source of pleasure. Itis very often a source of pain; and what 
then? It has to be done all the same. 





SYMPATHY IN EXCELSIS. 
<A YDNEY SMITH’S remark to the child whom he saw fondly 
patting a tortoise,—‘ My dear child, you are giving the 
tortoise no pleasure; you might as well pat the dome of St. 
Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter,”—often occurs to us as 
suggesting a very much sounder ideal of the kind of unit of 
individuality which would contribute the best material to a 
healthy public opinion, than that sensitive nervous tissue which 
thrills all over with the least vibration of praise or blame, of 
which modern public opinion is really composed. It is said, 
for instance,—we do not at all know with what truth,—that 
the unusual delay in appointing a successor to Bishop Lightfoot 
in the See of Durham is due to the sensitiveness of those to 
whom it has been offered in relation to the public opinion of the 
‘day. No one likes to think, it is said, of being pooh-poohed as 
a very unworthy successor to Bishop Lightfoot, and so each 
clergyman in turn to whom it is offered cries, “ Nolo 
episcopari,” not in mock modesty, but in real reluctance to 
undergo the depreciation to which, if he accepted the 
nomination, he imagines that he would be exposed. This 
may be either true or false. It is very probable that 
it is in a great degree pure conjecture, and that some at 
least of those who have declined the See, have declined it 
from clear and deep conviction that it is not a post of which 
they could adequately fulfil the responsibilities and duties. 
But whether the conjecture be true or false, it certainly repre- 
sents the real shrinking of the men of our day from unfavour- 
able public opinion. Indeed, some of our Parliamentary 
orators are never weary of boasting that there is a power above 
party, above Parliament, above the law, above even the Con- 
stitution, and that that power is public opinion. We are 
disposed to acquiesce in that statement, but not to feel any 
pride in it; on the contrary, to feel that it is more or less a 
humiliating statement, which implies not a strong and healthy, 
but a feeble and flaccid public opinion. No public opinion 
is really strong and vigorous which is not constituted 
of elements with fairly hard and horny integuments. A 
forest of sensitive plants would be liable to such very 
capricious thrills of sensibility, that it could hardly long sur- 
vive the confused tremors and counter-tremors which would 
be constantly stirring through it. Without high standards, 
and great constancy and tenacity in abiding by them, 
public opinion is not merely useless but mischievous. And 
you cannot secure either high standards or constancy in 
abiding by them, if every one is shrinking from blame before 
he has well made up his mind what does or does not deserve 
blame, and courting praise before he has any firm conviction 
as to what does or does not merit praise. To form a strong 





and wise public opinion, you must have it organised out of 
individual elements which can sift wise opinion from unwise, 
strong opinion from weak. It would be just as easy to get a 
strongand wise public opinion from the hasty flutterings of mere 
transient sympathy that conforms itself to any state of mind 
which solicits sympathy, as it would be to get a strong chain 
by linking together a number of feeble and brittle links, or to 
manufacture a steady moving force out of the capricious puffs 
of an eddying wind which sometimes blows from one quarter 
of the compass, and sometimes from the opposite quarter. 


In the last century, Adam Smith, who was really the 
originator of our economical science, wrote a book on the 
moral sentiments, the object of which was to show just 
what the present age often appears to believe, that sym- 
pathy is the root of right and wrong. But, of course, he 
had to encounter the difficulty that if sympathy is intrinsically 
good, and yet people are apt, as they are, to take different im- 
pressions of the same motives and acts, it is just as much the 
duty of A to let his sympathy bring him round to B’s mode 
of thinking or feeling, as it is the duty of B to let his 
sympathy bring him round to A’s mode of thinking or feeling ; 
so that sympathy cannot set up a standard of right and wrong 
at all. Indeed Adam Smith had to invent an imaginary 
spectator in the breast whose view of motive and action was 
always right ; and then, of course, it was not the sympathy or 
want of sympathy of this imaginary spectator with the motives 
and acts of others which made them right or wrong, but the 
inherent uprightness of his standard, and the question remained 
as unsolved as ever what constituted the standard of this 
imaginary spectator in the breast. The difficulty as to the 
origin of moral distinctions remained just where it was, 
and all that Adam Smith by his exaltation of sympathy 
really succeeded in showing to those who could read his 
analysis of moral sentiment with discernment, was, that sym- 
pathy was noé at the root of moral distinctions; and that 
sympathy taken alone could do nothing but render men a 
little less willing to differ from other people even if it were 
right to differ from them, and a little more ready to agree with 
them even if it were wrong to agree with them. Well, that is 
just what the public opinion of the present day is coming to, 
—a vague discomfort in differing from any one. And this 
produces a number of tentative efforts to sympathise with 
absolutely inconsistent states of feeling, leaving the public 
mind bewildered and sensitive, and disposed to make little 
experimental excursions into all sorts of states of moral 
feeling without settling down explicitly into any. And there 
is one very curious result of this, that states of moral 
feeling founded upon ignorance and want, obtain a great 
advantage over less persistent and more reasonable moods. 
Those people who do not see the dangers which beset 
society on every side, but who do feel very keenly their 
own needs, are far less likely to sympathise with those 
who see the perils around us, and who are not so pene- 
trated with want, than the latter are likely to sympathise 
with them. The consequence is, that there is a marked 
drift in the ocean of public sympathy towards the mood of the 
most ignorant and most needy; and as there is no clear 
standard by which to measure, the tendency certainly is for 
public sympathy to favour the desires of those who are at once 
the blindest and the most destitute. If we hear of a particu- 
larly guilty parricide, public sympathy is much more inclined 
to pity him than to blame him. If we hear of a strike that is 
undertaken in the dark without any clear principle, and that is 
willing to plunge the rest of the community into serious trouble 
in order to win its way to success, public sympathy at once 
prepares to go a long way with it, finding the sense of 
grievance on that side very persistent and angry, and the 
sense of duty on the other side at best only clear and 
calm. Once let the claims of sympathy become those 
which appeal most strongly to public feeling, and it is evident 
that no class will profit so much by it as the class which feels 
all the more strongly, because so ignorantly and with so little 
power to care what will be the consequence of the proposed 
revolution to others, the depth and intensity of its own 
cravings to be better treated and better fed. The real 
tendency of a highly sympathetic age is towards uncertainty 
of feeling, a pendulous vibration now to this state, now to 
that, but with a very decided leaning towards the feeling of 
that class which is least enlightened and least disinterested, 
because it has the advantage over the feelings of other classes of 
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-peing most: persistent and most.vehement.. Toa public opinion 
.which veers about; with every:strong expression of liking or 
_ disliking, hoping. to find some..practical compromise. among 
- these bewildering fluctuations of heart, the most useful advice 
--is to find a fixed standard of.right and wrong feeling, and to 
endeavour to sympathise only with the right feeling, and 
‘steadily to harden itself not. only. against the wrong, but 
against mere vacillation, where neither right nor wrong is 
clearly visible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR : 
SCOTCH GRIEVANCRS—READY TO TAKE OFFENCE—A 
SACRIFICE OF SENTIMENT. 

Ir is not a very unusual thing in domestic life to find a 
discontented spirit, to whom grumbling is the natural form 
of expression, greatly puzzled and disquieted by the difficulty 
of finding a grievance. When there is any humour in the 
constitution of the grumbler, he is sometimes happily self- 
convicted by this difficulty, and finds an issue in the laugh 
which he does not indeed like to have echoed, but to which 
, his better sense compels him, If Scotland were in any way 
represented by the gentlemen who took upon them the other 
night to interfere in her behalf, she would no doubt have 
been in this predicament; for a more confusing conscious- 
ness that there was little or nothing to say never diffused 
itself over an imgenuous countenance than that which 
appears in the utterance of these would-be complainants. 
Humour does not show in that way across the Irish Channel, 
where the grievances have all been so well rehearsed that their 
fictitious character troublesnobody. The fallen pier in Arklow 
Harbour which did not fall, will reappear a great many times 
yet, we do not doubt, before we are done with it,—if we ever 
are done with it. It will be built again and again, and Mr. 
Parnell’s ships will sail over its crumbling débris, and nobody 
will be disturbed by the fact that it never crumbled at all. That 
is the advantage of use and wont, and the confidence which 
comes with much repetition. But in Scotland the habit has 
not been established, and facts are still considered to be “chiels 
that winna ding.” Gentlemen in the House of Commons, I 
believe, seldom blush; but the better-inspired among that 
heroic band which made a pretence of setting up the ruddy 
lion against all laws of common-sense and national dignity, 
clearly came as near to it as it is possible for Members of 

Parliament to do. 

National pride is a very laudable but sometimes rather a 
fantastic thing. There was a review not long ago in the 
cleverest and keenest of Scotch literary papers, that youthful 
but vigorous critic, the Scots Observer, in which a certain 
writer was taken severely to task for explaining certain 
essentially Scotch subjects to the English reader. This 
was said to show a condescending and patronising spirit, 
as if to make things plain to the Cockney intelligence 
was of supreme importance, or Scotch affairs were not 
sufficiently weighty to be understood of all men on their 
own intrinsic authority,—which was a little hard upon 
a humble and conscientious author modestly attempting 
to do his best for his subject. Thus it appears that when you 
explain to your (presumably) English reader that a Dean of 
Guild is not an ecclesiastical functionary, you insult Scotland 
with unnecessary explanations, as if everybody was not 
acquainted with her peculiar institutions and nomenclature. 
When Catherine Seton’s twin-brother informed Roland Graeme 
that he was as ready to take offence as any lad in Lothian, he 
was perhaps expressing not only the spirit of his age and time, 
but, something characteristic of his race in general, which has 
a keen eye for every provocation. And there is no doubt good 
as well as evil in this tendency. Scotland, the auld respectit 
mither of so many stout sons, has a shrewd temper of her own, 
and a determination to accept nothing that can be possibly 
construed into a suggestion of inferiority. She will vail her 
bonnet to no country under heaven,—and a very valuable 
quality has this been to her, at all periods of her career. 

Such being the case, it may frankly be conceded that to 
have her honourable name swamped in another, and her indi- 
viduality lost in the general epithet “ English,” is a disagree- 
able circumstance. It is a sentimental grievance entirely, 
and yet in its way it is a grievance. I can remember, in 











the days of my youth, being as fiercely indignant at it | 











as even Dr. Clark could, require, What! we who had 
fought for. centuries to k that i 

ght for. centuries eep name independent; we 
who had never been conquered, not even by Imperial Rome: 
we who, when the moment of inevitable junction came, gave 
and did not receive a new, sovereign family to the general 
State,—that we should relinquish our national honours 
and be massed together with our old adversaries under theirs! 
It was tolerable, and not to be endured. But when it comes 
to the practical question, How is this to be avoided? I know 
no way out of it. In this respect our Irish fellow-subjects 
are worse off than we are; for while it may be a relief to our 
feelings to say British—British-and-Irelandish is beyond al} 
the possibilities. There is a certain well-known firm of which 
the partners are (or were) legion. “Longman, Hurst, and Co,, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, our fathers in the Row,” sang Sir 
Walter; but all these respectable gentlemen wisely consented, 
and if they live, still consent, to be called Longmans, In 
the same way, convenience and the necessities of practical 
life compel the great co-partnery which has made two little 
islands into the greatest centre of empire on the earth, to 
adopt, by what is perhaps rather moral force than mutual 
agreement, the generic name of English. Most sensible 
persons accept the necessity lightly enough, without a 
second thought. It is inevitable to the situation; it can- 
not be helped, nor could it be if there was a Parliament 
in Edinburgh and one in Dublin to-morrow. The public 
affairs of the Three Kingdoms would still be English to 
the consciousness of the world. We can trade only under one 
name, and life is not long enough to be saying Great-British. 
and-Irish all the time. Something must be yielded in every 
union. It must have been bitter to our fathers who had 
made treaties and alliances in their own name, and who had, I 
grieve to say, carried the heat of emulation so far as to forge 
themselves complete dynasties of monarchs by way of proving 
that “the ancient Kingdom” was the most far-descended of all ; 
but to those who have been trained to it through a number of 
generations it can scarcely be so hard. It is quaint to think 
that this is really the most genuine of Scotch grievances. 

As for any difference of race, it cannot be said that such 
a question exists between two countries whose sons and 
daughters have intermarried since ever they knew each other. 
It would indeed require a very accomplished ethnographer to 
make out what either English, Scotch, or Irish blood is, save a 
mixture of all the invigorating elements that have swept and 
crossed from sea to sea. The lower strata of population are, 
of course, the purest, as in every country; the higher can 
scarcely be said to have any shade of nationality at all. From 
what Celtic race did a man bearing the names of Stewart 
and Parnell derive his existence? If Cecil of Salisbury 
and Gladstone of nowhere in particular represent an alien 
race, what does he ? Brian Boroihne, I fear, had little hand 
in him. 

It is a very good thing, however, for all men to see that 
Scotland is far too sensible, too dignified, and too busy to 
occupy her mind with any nonsensical idea of Home-rule. 
She is perfectly able to rule herself by the means at her com- 
mand, and maintain her own credit, which is good for every 
appeal likely to be made upon it. I should not wonder if the 
Scots Observer considered it an insult to Scotland that any- 
body should dare to imagine that she, so self-sustaining, so 
independent, so perfectly satisfied with her position, as she is, 
had any grievance at all, even a sentimental one,—and the 
Scots Observer would be right. 

I do not know whether the following instance of ignorance 
can be looked upon as a Scotch grievance; but at all events 
it is an offence, and one which I, like young Seton, am 
happy to take against our blustering cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I have never been able to satisfy 
myself about the fame of Emerson, whether he was such a 
great man as they say, whether he did not owe a great deal 
to that magnifying atmosphere with which every American 
hero has the luck to be enveloped, and which has made 
us—perhaps to the surprise of most of us—receive Long- 
fellow as a great poet and place his bust in Westminster, 
conspicuous as his betters will never be. There are some re- 
markable prelections of Mr. Emerson’s in one of last month’s 
American magazines. “Talks with a College Boy,” meaning, 
I presume, an undergraduate (and a very proper name too, 
though they are so sure on this side of the water of being 
“men”). One of his advices to his young friend is not to 
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read for reading’s sake. Run over a book, no need to read 
it through, follow the thought, turning page after page till 
you find what you want. “But recollect you read only to 
start your own team,” says this intensely practical philosopher, 
or rather, perhaps I should say, this philosopher in an 
intensely practical, not to say advanced American mood. 
But the most curious thing is a piece of information about 
the author of “Noctes Ambrosiane,” John Wilson, the 
Christopher North of Blackwood’s Magazine. “Hare, author 
of ‘Guesses at Truth,’ wrote his Life, but it was incomplete,” 
Emerson is reported to have said. “Then Carlyle attempted 
it, but he wrote too much with the air of a patron, as a 
teacher might say, ‘Fine boy!’” Emerson, of course, never 
could have spoken such nonsense as this. But imagine the 
state of education of a “college boy,” and of the able editor 
who, itis to be presumed, looked over his contribution, and 
did not know, either the one or the other, whose Life it was that 
was written first by Hare and then by Carlyle! There was a 
little controversy lately about the comparative excellence of 
English and American magazines, in which some corre- 
spondents were disposed to give our friends across the 
Atlantic the palm. But I hope no English editor would have 


' passed an inexcusable error like this. However, do not let 


us speak too fast; it is highly probable that it is quoted 
without any thought of correction, for the edification of 
English “college boys” in the Review of Reviews. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOME-RULE IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—A conversation I had lately with a gentleman who is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, a Home-ruler and member 
of the Land League, contained two remarkable admissions, 
which ought not to be lest sight of just now. One was, that 
when Irish aspirations are satisfied and Home-rule established, 
there may be grave disturbances, and even civil war, for two 
or three years. “No young country,” he remarked, “ became 
settled all at once, but things would quiet down in time, and 
Treland would be a nation,” &c. Are we not reminded of the 
line: “He makes a solitude and calls it peace”? Again, when 
asked about giving Ireland a Local Government, his reply was: 
—‘Not for worlds! Every village tyrant would be on these 
Boards, and life would be intolerable.” He went on to explain 
that the Parliament in Dublin would gradually get the best 
men, and would view everything dispassionately from their 
exalted position, under the gaze of the world, but that we 
could never trust any subordinate Board or Council, and, in 
fact, that such a Council would never work fairly between 
man and man. Such admissions as these do not require 
further comment.—I am, &c., GrorcE M. Drovent. 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE PUPIL- 
TEACHER SYSTEM. 
[To THE EpriToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I learn with great regret that the National Society, in 
its advice to the Government about the forthcoming Code, has 
included the following recommendation: “That the pupil- 
teacher system be maintained in its integrity.” With your 
permission, I should like to point out one or two truths, or 
rather truisms, from which we may infer that this advice is 
bad indeed. , 

Education does not create anything. It can only develop 
and unfold the faculties which the children bring with them 
into the world. Everything depends on the way in which 
these faculties are developed; and the early stages of this 
development are by no means the least important. If the 
child’s first conceptions are wrong, if the first efforts of his 
intelligence are not understood, and are thwarted rather than 
encouraged by the teacher, the great probability is that he 
will never be as intelligent a being as he would have become 
with better training. On this account, it is of very great 
importance who has the teaching and management of the 
children. As Thring said, “the teaching little boys and 
stupid boys and low classes well is a thing of wonderful skill.” 

*his being so, we should hardly expect a great Educational 

ociety ‘“~ recommend that in the case of the children of the 
Poor, this ten hing should continue to be given, as it is now, 


chiefly by boys #4 girls between the ages of thirteen and 





eighteen. This advice will apparently enter into willing ears, 
for I see that in the new Scotch Code the Government proposes 
to give a premium for such teachers, and there is to be a special 
grant (a small one only, I am glad to say) for each pupil-teacher. 
In estimating what is the minimum school staff required, 
the Department considers each pupil-teacher to be “ sufficient 
for an average attendance of forty,” and a “candidate” 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age “sufficient for an 
average of twenty.” Having watched the “teaching” of 
pupil-teachers, I find that some of them (I may say many) 
never address more than one child at a time, and never attempt 
to gain the attention of more than a single child. So, bya 
very simple calculation, we can get at the maximum time each 
child is “under instruction.” If the pupil-teacher has but 
three-quarters of the pupils for whom the Department 
supposes him “sufficient,” each child cannot be under in- 
struction more than two minutes in the hour. The rest of 
the time the children must sit quiet, and are cuffed if they 
do not. 

What is called “simultaneous ” teaching in, say, reading, 
consists in the pupil-teacher reading from the book, and as 
he pronounces each word, the children shout it after him ; but 
no one except the pupil-teacher keeps an eye on the book. 
I am sadly afraid this, which may be called our “ peculiar 
institution,” finds favour with managers both of Board and 
Voluntary schools, because it is so cheap. Cheap to.whom ? 
To the subscribers perhaps, and the ratepayers; but is it not 
very costly to the parents of the children, and to the children 
themselves? The law of the land now compels poor parents 
to send their children to a school under Government. It may 
be said truly enough that the time of young children is of 
little or no pecuniary value; but in poor families the child’s 
time soon becomes of considerable pecuniary value, and this 
time taken from the parents is fearfully wasted in our schools, 
wasted even by the older and better teachers, who must pro- 
duce “ results,” and find the children not intelligent enough to 
benefit by any but mechanical teaching. 


But perhaps the dangers from employing boys and girls to 
teach and govern children are greater morally than intel- 
lectually. The National Society recommends that the inspector 
who spends one day a year in the school shall report separately 
on moral training, &c. The National Society does not explain 
how he is to do this, nor did the Commission who first made 
the suggestion; but whether he report on it or not, the in- 
spector has less influence on the moral training than the 
youngest pupil-teacher. Channing has well said: “A child 
compelled for six hours each day to see the countenance and 
hear the voice of an unfeeling, petulant, passionate, unjust 
teacher is placed in a school of vice.” Those who have never 
taught day after day, week after week, month after month, 
little know what demands school-work makes on the temper 
and the sense of justice. The harshest tyrants are usually 
those who are raised but a little way above those whom they 
have to control; and when I think of the pupil-teacher with his 
forty pupils to keep in order, I heartily pity both him and 
them. Is there not too much reason to fear lest in many cases 
the school should prove for both what Channing has well 
described as “a school of vice ”P?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Redhill, February 24th. R. H. Quick. 





ENGLISH versus AMERICAN WORKMEN. 
(To rue Eprtor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srz,—In an excellent article on “The Ideas of the German 
Emperor,” there is one statement, which you give on the 
authority of Lord Brassey, that, I think, requires confirma- 
tion. It is that the energy of the English workmen enables 
them “to do work faster than any other people.” I have 
always understood that, though this may be true of European 
working men, it is not of Americans. I am a director of large 
engineering works in one of tbe Midland Counties, at 
Grantham, and two years ago we sent our general manager to 
America, to study the conditions under which work was done 
there. He came back astonished at the amount of work got 
out of an American, and at their superior energy. The 
amount paid for work was considerably above our prices, but 
the cost of production was less. It is true, labour-saving 
appliances are brought to greater perfection than is the case 
here, and perhaps the climate in America stimulates to greater 
exertion. To know the comparative death-rate of the working 
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men of England andzZAmerica would be very important. I 
cannot thinkithe working man would gain by trying to do ten 
hours’ work in eight, though he would have more leisure; and 
if he doesnot, production must fall. He may think he ought 
to share more largely in the capital he is told he “creates,” 
but he is also a consumer, and wants the articles he uses cheap. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

February 24th. 


{An American is only an Englishman under new conditions. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


BRINSLEY MANLAY. 





THE “TRANSACTION” BETWEEN A BISHOP AND 
A CANON. 


[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—You ask in the Spectator of February 22nd, in your 
notice of “The Life of William Ellis,” for the facts as to the 
story which he tells about the holding of a canonry, ex- 
changed for a living, along with a bishopric. I think I can 
tell you, thoughfothers may perhaps send you more complete 
details. 

When Dr. H. Phillpotts was offered the Bishopric of 
Exeter, which was then barely worth £1,000 a year, he held 
the rectory of Stanhope, in the County of Durham, which 
was then reckoned worth at least £5,000 a year. He could not 
hold the living with the bishopric, and so an arrangement was 
made by which the] Rev. Nicolas Dornell, who held a canonry 
of Durham, took the rectory of Stanhope, and Dr. Phillpotts 
was appointed to his canonry, which he could hold with the 
bishopric. The Durham stalls were then reckoned as fully 
worth £3,500 a year.—I am, Sir, &e., H. W. 


[Another correspondent states the value of the bishopric at 
£1,500, and of the Stanhope living at £4,000.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“HATE,” AND THE REV. J. 8S. WATSON. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Has not the Spectator for once been unduly severe in 
attributing the murder of Mrs. Watson to “hate”? Her hus- 
band had long been a hard brain-worker; he was threatened 
with actual destitution through loss of pupils and advancing 
age; and it seems most probable that the querulous temper of 
his unfortunate wife wrought him to a momentarily insane 
impulse of savage retaliation. Representations to this effect 
from friends and old pupils, who spoke of Mrs. Watson’s 
violent temper and ber husband’s “most admirable patience,” 
procured the commutation of his sentence. Possibly the 
Spectator has already been induced somewhat to modify its 
judgment on this particular case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LireLtone LOVER OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


[In what way does the existence of patience prove the 
absence of hate ?—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 





A WINTER SONG. 


THERE is a break in the winter, dearest, 
Peace in the blue air’s untarnished realm, 

Snowdrops are out, and an early throstle 
Warbles ere dawn on our tallest elm. 


Let us go up to the hill-pines yonder, 
Tidings to catch, if we can, of spring, 

Larks will be loud o’er the bleak fields, dearest, 
Maybe the robin at Shirley sing. 


Look, to the heart of the dark plantation 
Soft gleams of§tenderness steal and stay, 

Murmurs, above us, around us, dearest, 
Almost the hum of a summer’s day. 


Winter of sorrow has wounded, dearest, 
Track of our footsteps has been by graves— 

Spring-time is near, and comfort and beauty, 
Love that transfigures, and lifts, and saves. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
EDWARD THRING.* 


THERE can be no question at all but that Edward Thring was 
aman of genius, and in many respects, though not in all, a 

man of genius whose genius specially fitted him for the careey 

he actually lived. He has impressed his genius so powerfully on 

some of his pupils, that though his Life is to be written by Pro. 

fessor Parkin, of Canada, to whom the materials have been en- 

trusted, there are already in existence two short studies of him 

by former Uppingham boys, one of them also a former colleague 

of Mr. Thring’s at Uppingham, recording with singular vivacity 

the vivid impression made on the boys’ imagination by the great 

Head-Master. Mr. Skrine’s book is, on the whole, the abler, 

and contains some chapters of quite singular ability, though one 

or two of the chapters seem to us ambitious, indeed high- 

flying and unsuccessful,—a fault which was perhaps the one- 
least discouraged by Thring in his pupils. Mr. Rawnsley’s 

study is also singularly readable, though its fault is the same, 

—highflyingness, if we may coin a word. It dwells more onthe 

poetical and imaginative side of Edward Thring, which was per- 

haps the side of him which chiefly made him the hero he was to 

his own scholars, and which to some extent, perhaps, prevented 

him from discouraging them in their weaker ambitions, their 

unreal and vainer dreams. At least, we fancy that we derive 

from both these interesting studies of Thring the impression of a 

master so anxious to make boys trust themselves,—which they 

must do if they are to be anything, —that he hardly taught them 

sufficiently to distrust themselves, and to detect the element of 

“gush” and alloy which constitutes a very considerable stratum 

in most clever boys’ minds, and takes very considerably from 

the value of the true ore. Thring’s ideal of teaching, which 

was to make something of the stupid boy, was a very noble 

one; but it tended, we think, tc the side of not suffi- 

ciently discouraging the many conceits of the clever boy. 
He was so anxious not to depress the hopes of those 
who had little in them, that he did not sufficiently snub the 
vanities of those who had much in them. It was certainly 
a fault very rare in schoolmasters, and an effort on the right 
side, for it has been the weakness of great schoolmasters to 
be far too much taken up with the pupils who raise their 
hopes, and far too little with the pupils who weigh upon them 
like lead. “The most pitiful sight in the world,” said Mr. 
Thring, “is the slow, good boy laboriously kneading himself 
into stupidity because he is good.” His chief creed was, says 
Mr. Rawnsley, that “all boys were good for something, none 
good for nothing; and if a stupid lad excelled in the 
carpenter’s shop, or a fool in form made good hits to leg, or 
took his hurdles easily, or a duffer at Greek prose bowed his 
violin well, we had the feeling that the Head-Master looked on 
him asa good fellow, worthy of praise as a workman, doing 
good school work, and work for the school in his particular line: 
well; and this prevented most of the possible conceit of the 
big-brain order in the little Uppingham community.” No 
doubt. But while it diminished the conceit of the intellectual 
boys in their mere preference for intellectual work, it did not 
tend to diminish their self-confidence in the more unreal and 
ambitious side of their own endeavours ; and this was perhaps 
the defective side of Thring’s influence as a teacher. Mr. 
Skrine gives so admirable a picture of Thring’s healthy and 
vivid sympathy with the play of his school, that we cannot do 
better than quote it as illustrating one of the most obvious 
secrets of his power :— 

« At 12 o’clock school was over for the morning. In a corner of 
the irregular school close, where now stand the chapel railings, 
stood a tall structure, like a barn, open on one side but fora 
breast-high wall. This was the fives-court, on the Eton model, 
adapted. I was drawn thither one morning by the sight of a 
small concourse of spectators, and found a game of unusual bright- 
ness going forward. Three of the best players of the school and 
a stranger were at work with the ball. The first stroke I saw 
showed me the stranger knew the game, but his queer playing-gear 
—black trousers, and braces, the one dismounted to free the nimble 
right arm—puzzled me. ‘ Who’s that?’ I asked.—‘ Who’s what ?’ 
replied the youth addressed..—Why, with the braces there.’— 
‘Teddy, you little fool. My eyes were opened and I saw. Yes, 
it was Teddy, just Teddy with his coat off. But, braces or no 
braces, what play! Short of reach, a bit stiff and jerky in move 





* (1,) A Memory of Edward Thring. By John Huntley Skrine, ¥ Teacher 
Glenalmond. London: Macmillan and Co.—(2.) Edward Then Sa Borth 
and Poct. By H. D. Rawnsley, M.A.—(3.) Uppingham School on ations. By 
Lyrics. By Edward Thring. 1853-1887.—(4.) Poems ar* 

Edward Thring. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
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ment, but dancing about the court as if he were the shadow of 
the ball, always behind it at the true moment, ducking to evade, 
jumping to reach it, fetching it out of impossible corners, stopping 


“Smart volleys into the buttress and returning them as hot as they 
came, then when the loose ball came, clapping it into the pepper- 


box dead, or (oh, rare!) pinning a helpless opponent with it 
against the wall. There was no such fives player then or for 
many a long year. His best days have never been matched. 
Year by year the winners of the school fives prize encountered 
him and one of his colleagues—a brother Etonian and kingsman, 
dear, true, gentle, loveable *‘Daddie’ Witts, the tenderest soul 
alive, who knew not severity but in those vicious left-hand volleys 
of his—and year by year the school learnt who were their masters 
out of doors asin. Ay! he was the prince of fives players, since 
the day when a big boy would have turned the small scholar out 
of an Eton fives-court, and that small, indomitable scholar flung 
himself on the flags, to dispute them with his body, ejaculating 


-€]’]] die first!’ whence ‘little Die first’ became his name among 


Eton youth.” 
There you see not merely the physical animation, but the 
imaginative side of the man. “ Little ‘ Die first,” who would 
rather have died than have suffered the indignity of being 
turned out of the Eton fives-court because he was little, had 
just the nature to throw into all he did the sort of passion 
which made Thring great among Head-Masters. Observe how 
he infuses the same passion into his spirited “ Fives Song :”— 
«Oh the spirit in the ball 

Dancing round about the wall, 

In your eye and out again 

Ere there’s time to feel the pain, 

Hands and fingers all alive, 

Doing duty each for five. 

Oh the spirit in the ball, 

Dancing round about the wall! 

See again, now up it goes, 

Whizzing by that startled nose, 

Hands and feet are everywhere, 

Twinkling in the middle air, 

Bodies, bodies are no more, 

All is hit, and spring, and score. 

Oh the spirit in the ball, 

Dancing round about the wall! 


Poets sung it long ago, 
All the fight and all the woe, 
Geryon and thundering Zeus, 
Hundred-fisted Briareus, 
Argus with his million eyes, 
Oh, ’twas but a game of Fives. 
Oh the lordly game of Fives. 
Oh the spirit in the ball, 
Dancing round about the wall!” 
It is in his poems, indeed,—not always effective poems, though 
some are very effective,—that one finds a chief source of 
Edward Thring’s power. He was a man who could double 
and redouble his strength for actual work by dreaming; and 
men who can do this are few. Often his poetical dreams do 
not appear to the reader to be of the kind which would have 
much bearing on the actual work of life; they are mystical 
dreams generally, warlike dreams sometimes, but to him 
refreshing and restoring dreams almost always. As he himself 
writes in one of these dreams— 
“ Whoso within that dreamy ciccle sets, 
For him abideth still 
The calm of upper air, the magic light 
That hill sends on to hill.” 
Take the following, for instance, as an evidence of the resource 
which Thring found in his imaginative dreams when he was 
severely tried by the urgent anxieties of a most critical, not to 
say overwhelming misfortune. Typhoid had broken out at 
Uppinghain, and when after the Christmas holidays it re- 
appeared in the school, there was great danger of a result fatal 
to the school if some strong measure were not taken. Thring 
was deeply attached to the school and the school buildings and 
associations, as every one knows; but he determined at once 
to shift the school to some distant seaside place where he 
might be safe from the fever and its causes, while the drainage 
of Uppingham was thoroughly renovated. He suffered greatly 
from the necessity of cutting himself loose from all the local 
associations of the place, and reproached himself with these 
sufferings. And how did he find rest and courage for his 
over-taxed and over-anxious mind? In meditating and 
writing the following exquisite song, in which he exhorts 
the swallow not to be so craven in its attachment to the eaves 
where it was born, as to dread that bold migration to a more 
genial shore in which it was to find a new life :— 
“Tue PROLOGUE. 


O swallow, with resistless wing, that hold’st the air in fee, 
O swallow, with thy joyous sweep o’er earth and sunlit sea, 


oO — who, if night were thine, would’st wheel amongst the 
stars, 
Why linger round the eaves ? 
Unhappy! free of all the world hast knit thy soul to clay ? 
And glued thy heart up on the wall, thou swiftest child of day ? 
Claim, glorious wing, thy heritage; break, break thy prison bars, 
Nor linger round the eaves. 


Sweep, glorious wings, adown the wind; fly, swallow, to the 

west; 
Before thee, life and liberty ; behind, a ruined nest. 
Blow, freshening breeze, sweep, rapid wing, for all the winds are 
thine, 

The nest is only clay. 
The rapid wings were stretched in flight, the swallow sped 
away, 

And left its nest beneath the eaves, the much-loved bit of clay, 
Turned with the sun, to go where’er the happy sun might shine, 
And passed into the day.” 


It would be impossible to produce better evidence of the 
renovation which Thring found in his imaginative life for the 
actual duties of his responsible position. 


Mr. Skrine analyses with great skill the various elements of 
Thring’s fascination for the boys over whom heruled. “ First 
of all,” he says, “we were much afraid of him. This was 


” 


well.” But not only were the boys afraid of him; they were 
also exceedingly well able to appreciate all his most telling 
qualities. His speech was in some directions a little ex- 
aggerated, but all his gasconading was kept for the minor 
faults, and the moment he became seriously indignant he also 
became moderate, and contracted instead of expanding his 
flights of rhetoric :— 


*‘Of denunciatory terms he had a repertory Shakesperian in its 

wealth and pungency:—‘ unmitigated jackasses,’ ‘stupendous 
idiots,’ ‘ unadulterated mooncalves,’ ‘ grocer’s assistants’ (name 
of doubtful interpretation), ‘louts,’ ‘dolts,’ ‘noodles,’ ‘ sneaks,’ 
‘traitors,’ ‘rebels,’ ‘pothouse heroes,’ ‘ dead horses,’ ‘ curveting 
carthorses,’ ‘supercilious ditto, &e. This is but a hasty and 
beggarly florilegium. But indeed when I recall the note of joy, 
infectious joy, in strenuous epithets, which lent a novel quality 
even to the most familiar accents of abuse, I feel that any collection 
is but a hortus siccus of specimens, from which the bloom and aroma 
have exhaled. But perhaps it was a case of bullying. Then he 
was tremendous. If a bully were really the coward which a pious 
fiction pronounces him, he could hardly have survived the storm. 
But there was no hurling of epithets. It was too bad for that. 
The unfeigned, pent-up indignation spoke far plainer in the 
simple, searching, moderated phrase for which he exchanged his 
hyperboles whenever he was deeply moved. Bullying could not 
have thriven under him if he had done no more than speak, and 
as a fact that evil old custom was, I believe, by no one put down 
so soon and so irrevocably, as by Edward Thring at Uppingham. 
He knew how to sear the hydra as well as cut its head off. Yet he 
was most himself when it was a case of dishonesty in work. Some 
one has been caught, let us say, using a ‘crib,’ or copying his 
neighbour’s verses. Then the sequel would be this :—‘ A very dis- 
graceful thing has been brought to my notice. Two of you have 
been cheating in work. I mean the school to know what I think 
of this kind of thing. I hold that to cheat a master is inexpressibly 
base. You may call it what you please: I call it sheer, unmitigated, 
contemptible lying : you who do it are liars and cheats. Oh! yes, 
I know the mean things you say to yourselves, some of you, in your 
mean hearts, about its being natural for boys, and “they all do it 
at other schools,” and the rest of the pitiful talk. But we are not 
“other schools.” There have been times, and I knew them well 
enough, when schools were like prisons, and there was some 
wretched kind of excuse for cheating your gaolers. But you don’t 
live in a prison here. We make your life free and pleasant, we 
trust you, we make your temptations few, we make it easy to live 
a true life—and then you turn traitors to truth. Now, which you 
will! The prison, if you prefer; bars and bolts (I could make a 
prison if I chose) ; or the free life of atrue society. But you sha’n’t 
have both. You shall not be traitors and have the privilege of 
true men.’” 
Then, again, he had the art of securing the loyalty of the 
boys even for his own view of corperal punishment, which 
was not always lenient. In the controversy on the subject of 
Uppingham caning which got into the papers, the school 
itself “went solid” for the Head-Master’s view. They liked 
his strongly marked military view of school discipline. And 
they liked his stern, rather grim, wit :— 

«Where his humour told was in sudden, single blows, which he 
could put his strength into, and which were not of humour, but 
wit. Boys were much pleased with his promise to ‘teach them a 
lesson,’ in some matter of discipline, ‘illustrated by woodcuts,’ and 
would repeat the story of his quashing an abortive hiss, as he left 
the room, after some displeasing announcement, by a turn of the 
head, and: ‘There are just two animals which hiss, snakes and— 
geese: take your choice, gentlemen!’ There was a peculiar grave 
humorousness in such sayings, of an order most characteristic of 
him, as this one, which I find in a letter, where he referred to 
critics of his management in an unprosperous time: ‘The crows 
gather round the sick sheep; but the crows are not shepherds.’ 
Livelier is this from another letter, in which he remarks: ‘ It has 





always seemed to me very wrong, when people have deliberately, 
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for years, set themselves against a thing, then at last, when, in 
spite of their efforts, it succeeds, to let them go off with a flourish 
of trumpets, and wipe their dirty hands on the back of success. 
These are in a stern vein; but a fountain of bright fun breaks 
out in his sigh, as he contrasted his lot with another man’s— 
‘Here I spend my days in leading jackasses up Parnassus,’ and in 
the gusto of his explosion, when some one’s sermons were described 
as dry :—‘ Dry? Why, my good fellow, brickdust is butter to 


him,’ ” 

In one word, Thring impressed all the impressible imagina- 
tions in the school by the vividness, the dramatic attitudes of 
his own nature. Nothing in him was pallid; indeed, his 
tendency, a tendency which always answers with boys, was to 
give even more than the just emphasis to an essentially just 
and keen, though sometimes hasty thought or judgment. 


As Mr. Skrine tells us, Edward Thring was a man of 
intuitions, and was very apt to be right, without being able 
to explain how he got at his intuition. This bred in hima 
self-confidence which was just what was wanted for his 
dealings with boys, but which was by no means what was 
wanted in his dealings with the masters who were his col- 
leagues, and who needed more explanation than he could 
always give, even when he was right, in order to soften the 
blow to their own self-esteem when he overruled, or, without 
overruling, disapproved their methods and decisions. In con- 
sequence, he was not, on the whole, popular with his under- 
masters, and neither did full justice to them nor received full 
justice from them. He hada good deal of genuine and very 
noble mysticism in him, which is exactly what puzzles and 
bewilders colleagues who have a certain right to expect 
explanation and confidence, when they find that their superior 
is acting on judgments the vividness of which he can hardly 
analyse, even when he tries to analyse them, and which in a 
considerable number of cases he does not try to analyse at 
all. Let us hear what Mr. Skrine says of the mysticism of his 
love of Nature :— 

“We have known him report the incident of a singular burst of 
sunshine, on a stormy evening among the mountains, with bated 
tones, as of one who had witnessed the miraculous. From this, to 
the rapture, for which he would pull up short to look at one of 
Nature’s effects on the minute scale, as some starry blossom in a 
dark nook, or a festoon of bryony in a hedgerow, is a step. But 
the admiration was the same: it was mystical, not wsthetic. And 
of this kind, too, was the solace, which Nature brought him. She 
did not merely soothe him, as she does other weary or aging men, 
like the quiet hand of affection. She whispered him a message 
with articulate contents. Speaking one day of his sense of dis- 
appointment in his practical aims, he added, ‘ But what consoles 
me is the sight of life everywhere: the rush of life in the tree and 
the grass. That is a wonderful comfort, that thought.’ To any 
one new to his ways, this will seem, as indeed it did to me, an 
oddly detached remark, wanting an interpreting link. Just for 
that reason it is significant. It was a bit of his thinking aloud.” 
But “thinking aloud” must be more connected than it was in 
Thring’s case with what his hearers think in themselves, to be 
exactly popular with equals. Boys would probably receive 
authoritative remarks of this kind with deference, not to say 
awe; but colleagues who do not enter into such mysticism, not 
unfrequently resent it, and feel that they are overridden, rather 
than treated with the kind of confidence they looked for, if they 
find themselves pushed aside by an apophthegm that they do 
not understand. But just the very qualities which made Thring 
a difficult man for his staff to act with, make him a most 
interesting and fascinating subject for study, now that his 
life can be looked at more or less as a whole. 


Neither Mr. Skrine nor Mr. Rawnsley gives us much insight 
into the special character of Thring’s theology. We might 
have had with advantage more information on this subject,— 
might have been told how he treated the scepticism of his age ; 
from what point of view he met the critical onslaughts on 
Revelation ; whether they seriously disturbed him, or even 
touched him at all, and if so, how. It is in the deficiency of 
these commonplace details that both these little books are 
most at fault. They are too anxious to be original. We want 
to know a good deal about every distinguished man besides 
that which strikes the observer as the most original part of 
his nature. We must hope that “ Professor Parkin, of 
Canada,” who is to write his Life, will be more communicative 
on such matters, and not limit himself so very closely to the 
analysis of the more impressive and characteristic attitudes of 
Edward Thring’s mind. 








CONTES ET APOLOGUES.* 
M. Henri CuANntTAVOINE, in his agreeable and friendly pre. 
face to M. Riffard’s book, is far too clever to set up for this 
charming writer of fables any rivalry with La Fontaine, 
Some comparison, of course, is irresistible; but any is almost 
unfair; and no one would think of denying, even in these 
days, what La Fontaine himself said :— 

“La feinte est un pays plein de terres désertes.” 
The world of fable is very large, and has still immense tracts 
of uncultivated ground, partly because it needs a special kind 
of genius to be able to breathe and work in that land and that 
old time— 
“ot les bétes parlaient, 

Ou les hommes savaient se taire !” 

M. Chantavoine says truly that most of the followers of La 
Fontaine into that world where Nature and Fancy are go. 
strangely mingled, have suffered from préciosité et pédantisme. 
M. Riffard has fallen into neither of these snares. For sim- 
plicity, for absolute love of Nature, for clear and delicate 
landscape-painting, for quiet fun, for a moral feeling as 
refreshing as it is unfashionable, for an intimate knowledge 
of animal nature, he can challenge comparison with any fable. 
writer that ever lived. He is, indeed, what every fable-writer 
should be, a moralist : perhaps, from the artist’s point of view, 
he sometimes makes his moral a little too evident; and 
charming as most of his descriptions are, they may sometimes 
be a little long, and a little complicated; but, after all, this 
is only saying that perfection in fable still belongs to La 
Fontaine, and that the king of that pays de la feinte has not 
yet—is never likely to have—a direct heir to his crown. 

It would bea good thing for the France of to-day, and for the 
world in general, to recognise the truth of such an apologue as 
“ La Reverbétre et le Cierge.” It is rather too long to be quoted, 
but the hero of the story is a wax candle, burning in an Italian 
street, in the month of May, before an image of the Blessed 
Virgin. The little reddish light is mocked at by a neighbouring 
oil-lamp, swinging at a corner, who tells him that the only 
result of his flickering is to deepen the darkness. Le petit 
Cierge, in answer, points out a distant avenue lighted by gas, 
where his conceited neighbour would be despised, and further 
off still, a grand square, with a luminous globe of electric 
light. Having made his companion realise his low place 
among lights, the bold candle goes on to say :— 

“Ma petite lueur bleudtre 
Emprunte toute sa valeur 
Aux saintes croyances du cur ; 
Mais dans l’ordre des temps, vous, monsieur le rieur, 
Vous n’étes qu’une vieillerie. 
Bien sot qui méconnait, bien fou qui déprécie 
Les prodiges de l’Industrie. 
Mais la Poésie et Amour 
Suivront ’humanité jusqu’a son dernier jour, 
Pour la consoler de la vie!” 
This is not by any means one of the best specimens of M. 
Riffard’s verse; but it shows his manner, and his way of 
moralising, and proves what we are anxious to point out, 
that in an age like the present, he is neither pessimist nor 
materialist. 

But we must no longer delay mentioning M. Régamey’s illus- 
trations, which add their own singular charm to this attractive 
book. They are fanciful, and some of them very pretty. They 
are printed in various delicate tints, blue, green, pink, purple, 
and are flung about the pages in such an original fashion that 
the verses are frequently read through them. The effect of 
this is what the artist probably intended, that picture abso- 
lutely becomes part of fable. The most remarkable specimen 
of this is “ La Vague et l’Etoile,” where a great green and white 
foaming wave, with a dash of distant sea, is thrown splashing 
across the breadth of two pages. On one side is M. Riffard’s 
fable; on the other, Mistral’s translation of it, “ L’Oundado e 
l’Estello,” both to be read through green water and foam. If it 
could be a possible theory that poetry and painting together 
made music, we should call this a confirmation of it, for the 
effect, in some strange way, is undoubtedly musical. We will 
quote “La Vague et l’Etoile,” one of the most charming things 
in the book, as Mistral thought before us :— 

“La vague disait 4 l’étoile : 
‘Pas un seul nuage ne voile, 
La-haut, ta sereine beauté ; 
Mais ta clarté, 
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En glissant jusqu’d nous, se brise 
Et s’éparpille en vains reflets, 
Jouets des flots, et de la brise 
Qui nous pousse vers les galets. 
Quand pourrai-je, loin du rivage, 
Réfléchir, pour moi, ton image, 
L’emporter dans mes plis, en fuyant sur la mer, 
Comme une fleur du gouffre amer, 
Et le posséder sans partage ! 
L’étoile répondit : ‘Tu veux jouir de moi : 
Apaise-toi.’” 

Another of our favourites, M. Régamey’s frogs and toads 
included, is “Le Rossignol et les Crapauds;” and another, 
« Les Deux Chiens,” where “the wolf behowls the moon” in a 
most effective manner. In “Les Lapins.” the joy of the little 
brown rabbits playing only deepens the tragedy of the end. 
“Le Goéland et le Corbeau” is very poetical and good in 
itself; we feel ourselves— 

« Au sommet de la falaise 
De Saint-Blaise,” 
even without the help of M. Régamey’s clouds and cliff and sea. 

To conclude our notice of Contes et Apologues, a book which 
we hope may find in England the welcome it deserves, we will 
refer once more to M. Chantavoine. He says what we mean, 
and it would be difficult to improve upon his words :— 

“ On le voit, il y a encore de braves gens et de bons livres dont 
le commerce est agréable et la lecture saine. Leur défaut est 
@étre modestes ; mais cette modestie méme donne plus de prix 4 
la rencontre et plus de charme 4 la découverte.” 





THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA.* 


Mr. Munro’s Constitution of Canada is a strictly legal 
exposition of the Canadian system, and does not challenge 
comparison with works of wider scope, such as Mr. Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth. The subject is one of great interest 
at the present time, and Mr. Munro’s very careful and lucid 
work has not been thrown away. The Canadian Constitution 
is worth studying, as an instance of the successful establish- 
ment of Federal institutions in a British Dependency, as the 
probable model of that Dominion of Australia which Sir 
Harry Parkes is anxious to bring into being, and, above all, 
for its bearing on our own great controversy. Whatever be the 
nature of the plan locked in the breasts of the Gladstonian 
leaders, if plan there be, it must bear a strong resemblance 
to one side or another of the Canadian system. Exclude 
the Irish Members from Westminster, as was proposed 
in 1886, and Ireland would bear almost the same legal 
relation to England that Canada does now. Nominally, 
the Imperial Parliament might retain the power of legis- 
lating for Ireland as it does now for Canada; but it 
could not be actively exercised without embroiling the two 
peoples, and Ireland would be as practically independent as 
Canada. On the other hand, retain the Irish Members at 
Westminster, and the Irish Legislature would bear much the 
same relation to the Imperial Parliament as the Legislature 
of a Canadian province bears to the Dominion Parliament, 
with one important exception. The power to be left to the 
Irish representatives of voting on purely English and Scotch 
measures has, of course, no parallel in Canada, where each 
province looks after its own affairs, and the Dominion Par- 
liament deals only with common interests. The conditions 
of Canada and Ireland are so widely different as to make 
institutions successful in the one which would be hopeless in 
the other; but though the experience of Canada can be of 
little use to us, an examination of its institutions does show 
the nature of some of the problems requiring to be faced in 
any scheme of Home-rule, and may enable us to bring the 
Gladstonian leaders to book about the details of their 
mysterious plan. 

Mr. Gladstone has declared that it passes the wit of man to 
draw the line of distinction between imperial and local 
affairs, and in this he is borne out by the experience of 
Canada. The framers of the Constitution of 1869 empowered 
the Dominion Parliament to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of Canada inall matters not specifically 
assigned to the Provincial Legislatures ; and then went on, for 
greater certainty, to set out twenty-three heads of matters in 
which it was to have exclusive jurisdiction, and which were 
not to be included under the head of local and private matters 
assigned to the local bodies. The next section of the Act set 
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out sixteen heads of matters to be assigned to the Provincial 
Legislatures, concluding with the general head of “matters of 
a merely local and private nature in the Province.” The 
Public Debt, the regulation of trade and commerce, military 
affairs, bankruptcy, questions of currency and coinage, and the 
criminal law were among the matters assigned to the Dominion 
Parliament, while the Provincial Legislatures were to have con- 
trol over local taxation, education, property, and civil rights,and 
various other things. As was only to be expected, the twenty- 
three heads assigned to the Dominion Parliament and the 
sixteen heads assigned to the Provincial Legislatures are found 
to overlap in numberless instances, and the result is that 
questions as to the validity of provincial statutes are constantly 
arising. Such questions can only be settled by the inter- 
position of the Governor-General’s veto or the decisions of the 
Law Courts. 

For the satisfactory working of Federal institutions, it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be a Supreme Court, 
whose decisions all parties shall be willing loyally to accept 
and act upon. Not quite realising this, perhaps, the framers 
of the Canadian Constitution did not establish any such Court, 
but empowered the Dominion Parliament to do so, if it saw 
fit. The omission has now been supplied, and adequate pro- 
vision made for securing a legal decision of constitutional 
difficulties :— 

“In Canada, as in the States, the Judiciary (including under 

this head the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council) tends to 
occupy the most prominent place as the arbiter between Provincial 
and Dominion rights. The decisions of the Courts as to the 
limits of the legislative power of the Dominion and of the Pro- 
vinces have been loyally accepted in Canada as in the States, and 
as time goes on, there seems every reason to expect that the 
importance and power of the judicature will be one of the most 
striking features of the Constitution.” 
These difficulties have arisen in Canada, where all parties are 
desirous of acting within the lines of the Constitution, and it 
is certain that they would arise with infinitely greater frequency 
and severity in the case of an Irish Legislature anxious to 
aggrandise its powers at all costs and at every turn. Looking 
at this, and at the suspicious temper of the Irish mind in 
regard to the law and its administrators, what chance is there 
of establishing any Court whose decisions on such matters 
would be loyally accepted, much less a Court in which English 
Judges would preponderate? Such a Court is an essential 
condition of Federal institutions, and without it they are 
simply unworkable. The Canadian Supreme Court does not 
specially represent any one province or section of the Canadians 
more than another, and even less can the Privy Council, in the 
rare cases of appeal, be said to do so; but as much could hardly 
be said for any Committee of the Privy Council or Anglo-Irish 
Court which should be set up to decide on the competency of 
the Acts of the Irish Legislature. No one has ever impeached 
the integrity of the Supreme Court of the United States, yet 
on a difficult constitutional question like the “ Legal Tender” 
case, all the Judges with Democratic leanings went one way, 
and all the Judges with Republican leanings the other, and 
additional Republican Judges had to be appointed to obtain 
the decision necessary for the public welfare. It is possible 
that the Irish Legislature might have some reason for com- 
plaining that their measures had been wrongly disallowed; it 
is almost certain that they would think they had. 


Another check upon the Provincial Legislatures is the 
Governor-General’s veto, exercised in accordance with con- 
stitutional usage, with the advice of his Privy Council,—in 
Canada only another name for the Dominion Cabinet. He 
may disallow Bills as being beyond the power of the Legisla- 
ture, or opposed to the general policy of the Dominion, or 
contrary to natural justice. This power of veto is, however, a 
very delicate one, and its frequent exercise is incompatible 
with constitutional government. In Canada it has only 
rarely been exercised, and even then, as in the case of the 
recent railway dispute with Manitoba, it has given rise to not 
a little friction. Were it necessary often to resort to it, 
Canadian institutions would be subjected to a strain which 
they have not yet been called upon to bear. 

The Canadian Constitution has sometimes been mistakenly 
described as a mere copy of the American system; but, as Mr. 
Monro points out, there are important differences. In the States, 
the functions of Congress are strictly defined, and the residuum 
of power is in the States and the people at large. In Canada, 
the functions of the Provincial Legislatures are defined, and 
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the residuum of power is in the Dominion Parliament. The 
American Senate is elected by the State Legislatures, and 
enjoys great influence and patronage. The Canadian Senate 
is made up of Life-Senators nominated by the Crown, has no 
patronage, and is eclipsed in importance by the Lower House. 


The Canadian Ministerial system is framed on an English | 


rather than an American model. The Dominion Parliament 
has not, like Congress, the power of declaring war, and is 
further subject in all respects to the supremacy of the Crown 
and the Imperial Parliament. 

If the Canadian Constitution has proved, on the whole, a 
great success, it should be borne in mind that it was a 
Unionist and not a Disruptionist measure. It did not raise 
up new walls of separation, but brought together provinces 
till then divided by local jealousies and hostile tariffs, and so 
gave an immense impetus to the development of the Dominion. 
The Canadians have their differences of race and religion, but 
they have so far all loyally accepted the Constitution, and 
endeavoured to work it to the best of their power without 
ulterior object. In this, rather than in any of its special 
features, is to be found the explanation of its success. 





WARREN HASTINGS.* 


THE first Governor-General of India will always be a con- 
spicuous figure in history; and Sir Alfred Lyall, as became 
one whom we may call an official descendant, has written a 
sympathetic sketch of a statesman who stands in the front 
rank among the founders of an Empire, one who has no equal 
before him except Clive, and none after him except Wellesley 
and Dalhousie. Had he been born a generation earlier, he 
might have returned with a handsome fortune, and, his great 
abilities notwithstanding, no reputation higher than a score of 
other nabobs, like Streynsham Master and the eldest Pitt. A 
generation later, though eminently fit for the post, he would 
not have been Governor-General, for the prize had ceased to 
be attainable by Civil Servants, and posterity would only have 
known him as a brilliant ornament of that body. It was his 
fortune, or misfortune, to reach the highest place during the 
period of transition when the settlements of a Trading 
Company were passing into an Imperial Dominion; so that his 
best qualities had not full play, and his worst were brought 
out by the exigencies of Leadenhall Street, and the mean and 
selfish character of the men sent out to be his colleagues. 
For the East India Directors, whether they knew it or not, 
had caught a man of rare genius, singularly fitted to rule their 
possessions, to organise a State, to found a solid government, 
to deal with neighbouring potentates, to put trade and revenue 
upon a fair footing, and also, no doubt, to push forward the 
boundaries of the area over which his masters held sway, 
although this was a proceeding which they were ready to 
profit by, and equally ready to condemn. But, having got 
the man of genius, what did they do,—indeed, not they alone, 
but the Parliament which shared their responsibilities? They 
surrounded him with antagonistic institutions, and sent out 
persons to control and override their chief man; sent out, in 
fact, a majority, cut and dried, who were hostile to him, 
rivals, not colleagues,—perhaps not intentionally, yet without 
sufficient care that it should be otherwise. From the moment 
when Clavering, Monson, and Francis landed, until they were 
finally defeated, the able man was fettered, thwarted, thrust 
aside, condemned; and yet we call the whole period when he 
held office the administration of Hastings, as if that adminis- 
tration, for good or evil, could possibly have been what it was 
bad he not been persecuted and overborne by conceit, self- 
seeking, and ignorance. It might have been worse, but it 
might have been better; and considering that in point of 
actual experience, knowledge, character, and intellect, there 
was no comparison between the Governor-General and his 
triad of opponents, the probability is that the rule of Hastings, 
with all its inevitable defects, would have been, all round, far 
different from what it was, and nobler as well as stronger. A 
man who had to contend with and overcome a set of colleagues 
who were in all respects his inferiors, can hardly be said to 
have had fair play; and in passing any judgment on Hastings: 
the most modest principles of equity require that the conduct 
of his enemies, so wanting in public spirit, so full of a mean 
private ambition, and the effects of that conduct, should be 
taken amply into account. Francis, the least estimable as 
well as most venomous of the trio, was worsted in India; but 
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he took full revengein England, for if, even with the formidable 
aid of Burke, he did not succeed in procuring a condemnation 
he fined his victim heavily in the costs of impeachment, ons 
consoled himself with the Bath, while the shining descendant 
of the Viking remained untitled and undecorated, yet more 
conspicuous and renowned as plain Warren Hastings than he 
would have been as Lord Daylesford. 

What a romantic career was his, and how much he narrowly 
missed! So great were his scholastic attainments at West. 
minster, that the master was ready to send him to Oxford at 
his own expense, had not a guardian with interest in Leaden. 
hall Street interposed his veto, and closing the gate to one 
brilliant career, which might have led the youth far at home, 
opened another in the East. The bright student became a 
writer, chapman, merchant, on the Ganges, shouldered a 
musket in the famous year ’57, caught the eye of Clive—who 
knew a man when he saw him—was at a later period recom. 
mended by the victor at Plassey to the Council Board at 
Madras, thence selected to govern Bengal, and finally 
appointed Governor-General. Here were power and fame 
within reach, and an ample field for the exercise of his energy, 
courage, inventiveness; but how terribly shackled! He enjoyed 
power, he won fame, yet the fruits of his toil were spirited 
away. Instead of a star and a peerage, he got a bitter trial; 
instead of honour, obloquy; instead of a modest fortune, 
pecuniary ruin. In boyhood and manhood, he desired to 
purchase Daylesford, the home of his ancestors; but when his 
dearest wish was nearly fulfilled, the violence of foes assailed 
him, and his fortune was swallowed up in defence of his 
name. He did get Daylesford after all, and long he lived 
there; but the purchase-money came, like his pension, from 
the India House, and not from the hardly earned wages of his 
severe service of thirty-two years. And how tough he was; 
how serenely he bore alike fortune and misfortune; how 
firmly he kept an equal mind, never losing heart nor hope, and 
believed even to the last that dangers and difficulties were 
things to be overcome! What strange, what bizarre contra- 
dictions beset his career, and how well, on the whole, he 
worked in the murky and unwholesome element where destiny 
placed him, so that while Burke and Sheridan painted him 
with big brushes and flaming hues as a monster, he was loved 
by the Army, by the Civil Servants, and, most remarkable of 
all, by the natives of the country which he was said to have 
plundered and oppressed, yet where, half-a-century afterwards, 
as even Macaulay admits, the natives talked of him as “the 
greatest of the English,” and lulled their children to sleep 
with songs in his praise. And after all he was, in his 
last days, honoured by his country, and went down to his 
grave, at a ripe old age, with the respect, if not the 
approval, which he thought his due. His tomb is in 
Daylesford Church, as is best, though Macaulay exclaims: 
“Only one cemetery was worthy to contain his remains” 
—Westminster Abbey—“ that temple of silence and recon- 
ciliation.” Better as it is. In his days of obscurity he 
played on the village green; his ashes repose most fitly under 
that humble village church which they light up with his 
hardly earned renown. 

Into the details, or, indeed, the main lines of his conduct 
and policy, we have no space and no inclination to enter at 
this time of day. Sir Alfred Lyall naturally does not justify 
all his acts, but he fairly reminds us of the circumstances and 
conditions which then prevailed, and on the whole is fair to a 
Governor-General who has been placed under a microscope as 
none other ever was. His merits he recognises without stint, 
and on a subject of which he is a competent judge, says :— 


“In the art of administrative organisation, Hastings always 
displayed skill and knowledge to a degree which places him far 
above all his predecessors and contemporaries in India, who, indeed 
(except Clive), were for the most part remarkably deficient in the 
higher qualifications for the political settlement of a great country. 
We may, therefore, fairly regard Hastings as the founder of the 
school of administration that has since had a not unsuccessful 
development in India ; and as the ancestor by official filiation of a 
long line of not unworthy descendants who have carried his 
traditions and continued his methods of revenue management 
and orderly internal reformation throughout the provinces that 
have from time to time been added to his original Bengal Presi- 
dency.” 


At the close of his book, Sir Alfred, speaking of him as “a 
man of great original capacity,” whose further education was 
a “practical training” in the rudimentary stage of Anglo- 
Indian politics which it is so hard to imagine, says :— 

“He had to work with a sot of adventurous and rather un- 
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Englishmen in dealing with a subject population of a 
pare ap nature; he found himself in a situation of much 
hazard, where most things were permissible and very few things 
impossible, where written laws were unknown, where the common 
law and conventions of civilised States were as yet unrecognised, 
and where the primitive necessity of self-preservation, which lies 
at the basis of the most firmly organised societies, stood constantly 
and markedly in the foreground. There is no such school for 

ractical politics as Asia, where the good old rules of taking and 
Feoping still prevail side by side with the most solemn and laudable 

recepts of justice and virtue, and where inconsistencies between 
ae and axioms trouble no one. It was this training that 
strengthened the natural aptitude of Hastings for fertility of 
resource, firmness of temper, self-reliance, patience, equanimity, 
and reserve, which served him well at all critical moments, and 
enabled him to outlast protracted opposition. But it also enhanced 
his love of power, his autocratic disposition, and his inability to 
see or to admit that a view may have been wrong or an action 
blameworthy.” 

A wise autocrat was the person wanted, and he was there, 
but not allowed free scope. Perhaps the fate of Hastings 
may have induced the Home authorities to give autocratic 
power to subsequent Governors-General. He saved the State, 
and pushed it onward ; and if he was wrong, the blame must 
rightly fall in a far greater degree on those who employed and 
impeached him, than on one the benefits of whose services they 


accepted and enjoyed. 





WESTCOTT ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.* 


For many years Canon Westcott has been recognised as one 
of the most profound theologians, and one of the most thorough 
scholars, of those who speak our mother-tongue. His is one of 
the best and finest types of English scholarship. Exact and 
accurate in his methods, a skilled grammarian, and of wide 
and extensive learning, he has also that tinge of mysticism, 
that sympathy with the ultimate mystery of things, without 
which a man tends to become commonplace. The extent of 
his work is great, and its high character is remarkable. It is 
not too much to say that by his labours on the Canon, on textual 
criticism, and on the various problems raised by the New 
Testament, he has given a great impulse and a more scientific 
character to the study of the New Testament in our country. 
Master of all German learning in this department, he has not 
allowed it to master him. He has continued to maintain the 
English practical sense and sobriety of thought, and the 
English judgment of what is likely. 

He has also given proof of his capacity as an interpreter and 
expositor of Scripture. His Commentaries on the Gospel and 
the Epistles of St. John have already taken their place among 
the works which every student of these books must use. Their 
value is recognised everywhere. They are indispensable. But 
their worth lies not only in the results he has ascertained and 
set forth with vigour and clearness, but even more con- 
spicuously in the statement of problems which yet await solu- 
tion. With the caution inspired by thorough knowledge both 
of the nature of the problems and of what has been done by 
others towards their solution, Canon Westcott is sometimes 
doubtful where others have been sure, and in many cases 
points out the lines on which future research may most 
hopefully be attempted. These Commentaries are thus 
landmarks in the history of exegesis. As regards the 
present work, we have found it of great value both for 
the proper understanding of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and for New Testament exegesis in general. Work done 
on any one book of the New Testament casts light on all 
the others. Thorough scientific exegesis of such a book as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, especially in the hands of such a 
man as Canon Westcott, helps us to a better acquaintance 
with the nature and peculiarities of New Testament Greek, 
with the historical characteristics of the period of transition 
from Judaism and Paganism to Christianity, and with the 
peculiar features of the great creative period of Christianity. 
Other general statements might be made, but must not be 
written here, as there is so much with regard to the special 
book in hand which demands notice. 

In any work on a book of the New Testament proceeding 
from the pen of Canon Westcott, we expect a thorough dis- 
cussion of the text. He is one of the recognised masters in 
this department of learning. We know what his principles of 
textual criticism are, and we have here an opportunity of seeing 
them applied to the solution of practical problems connected 








* The Epistle to the Hebrews: the Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, By 
Brook Foss Westcott, D.D , D.C.L. 





with thetext. It is instructive to notice the instances in which 
no solution can be reached. The text seems to be corrupt, and 
the existing materials do not furnish the means necessary 
for its restoration. The lists of readings from the chief 
manuscripts are of interest in themselves, and in the light they 
cast on their character. We have also a useful and instructive 
account of the Latin versions of the Epistle, and a hint is 
given that these have to be studied with more care than has 
yet been bestowed on them. On the whole, the conclusion is 
that the text has been fairly preserved, and that the insoluble 
problems do not materially affect the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle. 

Every student knows that the literary and historical ques- 
tions connected with the Epistle are numerous, and very 
difficult to answer. Who was its author? In what language 
was it written? When, and to whom was it written ?—are 
questions which are not readily answered, and to some of them 
Canon Westcott gives only a negative answer. As to the 
authorship, it is wisely said :—“ We are left then with a negative 


conclusion. The Epistle cannot be the work of St. Paul, and 
still less the work of Clement. It may have been written by 
St. Luke. It may have been written by Barnabas if the 


‘Epistle of Barnabas’ is apocryphal. The scanty evidence 
which is accessible to us supports no more definite judgment.” 
This conclusion will command the assent of all whose judgment 
is ruled byevidence. On other points, the judgment of Canox 
Westcott is, that it was written to a congregation of Jewish 
Christians in the neighbourhoed of Jerusalem, or in Jerusalem 
itself; that its date is “in the critical interval between A.D. 64, 
the government of Gessius Florus, and 67, the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war, and more probably just before the 
breaking of the storm in the latter year.’ It was written 
in Greek :—“ The style of the Book is characteristically 
Hellenistic, perhaps we may say, as far as our scanty evidence 
goes, Alexandrine ; but the teaching itself is, like that of St. 
John, characteristically Palestinian.” We call attention to the 
comparison between “the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Epistle of Barnabas,” as a piece of work which exhibits all the 
best qualities of Canon Westcott as a thinker and expositor. 
We give the conclusion of this remarkable comparison :— 

“We have in Hebrews i., 1-4, a view of the unfolding and in- 
folding of the divine counsel in creation of infinite fullness. The 
end is there seen to be the true consummation of the beginning. 
We discern that one message is conveyed by the different modes 
of God’s communication to His people; that one voice speaks 
through many envoys; that at last the spoken word is gathered 
up and fulfilled in the present Son. We have not yet mastered all 
the teaching of the pregnant words; yet even now we can perceive 
how the thoughts which they convey characterise the whole 
Epistle ; how they rose naturally out of the circumstances of the 
early Church ; and by comparison with the Epistle of Barnabas, 
how far they transcended the common judgment of the time. 
Under this aspect the Epistle to the Hebrews, by its composition 
and its history, throws light upon the ideas of Inspiration and a 
Canon of Scripture. On the one side we see how the Spirit of God 
uses special powers, tendencies, and conditions, things personal 
and things social, for the expression of a particular aspect of the 
Truth; and on the other side we see how the enlightened con- 
sciousness of the Church was in due time led to recognise that 
teaching as authoritative which was at first least in harmony 
with prevailing forms of thought.” 

The detailed exegesis of the Epistle is conducted with all the 
grammatical accuracy, with all the command of the resources 
which a wide learning gives to Canon Westcott, and with that 
deep insight into ethical, spiritual, and historical truth charac- 
teristic of the author. Sometimes we are inclined to think that 
the work is overdone, and that more stress is laid on gram- 
matical minutize than they can well bear. Canon Westcott, in 
his long study and minute scrutiny of the Epistle, sometimes 
seems to attach undue importance to small peculiarities, and 
to make out distinctions and differences where they are not 
manifest in the argument of the Epistle. We have an analysis 
of the whole Epistle, an analysis of each section of it, 
an analysis of each paragraph, and an analysis of each verse. 
If there is any fault to find with the work, it is this fault of 
over-elaboration. But we are not disposed to find fault with 
the anxiety to make the meaning of the Epistle clear, which 
has been the source of this redundancy of work. We do not 
mean to dwell on the exegesis. We are attracted by the 
worth and merits of the “additional notes” into which the 
learning of Canon Westcott overflows, and which are of the 
very highest value. These notes are of various kinds,—some 
deal with critical, some with historical, and some with 
theological questions. They indicate the conclusions to which 
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science has come; they point out where research may profit- 
ably be directed, and where and on what lines further investiga- 
tion must be made. We have notes on man’s destiny and 
position, on the origin and constitution of man, on sin, on 
conscience, on the priesthood of Christ, and on many other 
interesting and important topics. 

Two of these notes stand out with great prominence, both 
in the importance of their subjects and the thoroughness of 
their treatment of them. The one is on “ The Pre-Christian 
Priesthood,” and the other is on “The Pre-Christian Idea of 
Sacrifice.” These are topics of permanent interest, and in our 
own days occupy a place of the greatest importance in all dis- 
cussions of the origin, nature, and growth of religion. They 
bulk largely in the writings of such men as Dr. Tylor and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and in all works on the philosophy of 
religion, and we are glad to have the views of Canon Westcott 
on them. We hope he may return to these subjects, and give 
us a treatise on them worthy of himself, and suited to the 
time. The note on the Priesthood needs only to be expanded, 
and its outline filled up, in order to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions in ourlanguage tothe true understanding 
of that great subject. In the brief description of what is 
involved in the idea of Priesthood, and in the classification of 
the types of natural priesthood, we have already in germ such 
a work as is needed. 

The note on “The Pre-Christian Idea of Sacrifice” we have 
read with the most intense interest. The present writer has 
recently been occupied with the study of the theory of sacrifice 
set forth by Professor Robertson Smith in his recent work, and 
he was struck both with the resemblance and the difference 
between the views of these two eminent men. Professor Smith 
traces the origin of sacrifice to the feast which gods and men 
held with each other,—sacrifice began in this common meal. 
Canon Westcott’s view seems to be somewhat similar, as 
appears from the following :— 

“ Sacrifice, in fact, in the most general form, belongs to the life 
of man, and in the truest sense, expresses the life of man. It is 
essentially the response of love to love, of the son to the Father, 
the rendering to God in grateful use of that which has been received 
from Him. Language cannot offer a more impressive example of 
moral degeneration in words, than the popular connection of 
thoughts of loss and suffering with that which is a divine service.” 
Canon Westcott does not write out in systematic form his 
view of sacrifice, but he gives us what he calls the “natural 
conceptions,” and points out what are the general ideas of the 
materials, the modes, the effect of sacrifice, with references 
to the literature which illustrates each topic. He summarises 
also the Biblical teaching on sacrifice. The significance of 
this note is great. Taken along with scientific investigation 
into the nature and kind of sacrifice as practised among all 
races of people, we seem to be drawing near to a conclusion 
which must exert a great influence on our theological thinking 
and may compel theologians to put many received opinions to 
the test. Scattered throughout this volume are many hints 
which may prove to have a revolutionary tendency.. And this 
hint about sacrifice may be one of them. 

We must say one word of commendation with regard to the 
concluding essay, “On the Use of the Old Testament in the 
Epistle.” Dr. Westcott first inquires into the range of the 
-quotations—that is, from what books they are taken—then how 
they are cited, and their text, and then he proceeds to inquire 
into the principles on which they are interpreted by the author 
of the Epistle. It will be seen that this work is worthy of the 
author, will add to his great reputation, and is altogether a 
production which reflects honour on English scholarship and 
on English theology. 





COLLEGE AND CASTLE AT DUBLIN.* 

THE University of Dublin, which may be conveniently, as it 
is commonly, called Trinity College, Dublin, owes its existence 
to the Elizabethan revival of letters. There had been earlier 
efforts to establish an Irish University,—one dating from the 
fourteenth century, and due to the initiative of the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, the other originated in the reign of 
Edward IV., by the Irish Parliament. Then, again, that 
ablest and most energetic of Viceroys, Sir John Perrot, 
proposed in 1585 a grand scheme for two Universities. 
Perrot was “thorough” in his way. There were two 

* (1.) The History of the University of Dublin. By John William Stubbs, D.D. 
Dublin: Hodges and Figgis. London: Longmans. 1889.—(2,.) Dublin Castle, 
By W. O’Connor Morris. London: Harrison and Sons, 1889, 








cathedrals in Dublin, and that of St. Patrick being “held 
in more superstitious reverence,” should, he thought, be 
dissolved. The revenues of St. Patrick’s would suffice to 
endow two colleges with £1,000 a year each, and leave some. 
thing over for the better sustentation of Christ Church. This 
plan was overthrown by the opposition of Primate Adam 
Loftus, who himself contrived to bring about a few years later 
the starting of a humbler scheme. The Mayor and Corpora. 
tion of Dublin gave the site of the old Augustinian monastery 
of All Hallows, a few thousand pounds were contributed 
throughout the country, and £100 per annum was allowed, 
but not till after some delay, out of the Irish revenues of the 
Crown. From these humble beginnings sprang what is now 
one of the wealthiest educational foundations in the world. 

The first stone of the new building, a poor structure, no 
remains of which now exist, was laid on March 13th, 1591-92, 
and it was opened for work in less than two years afterwards, 
a piece of commendable energy. Five years afterwards we find 
an estimated revenue of £298 7s. 4d., and an estimated ex. 
penditure of £358 10s. Part of this expenditure was, it is 
true, extraordinary. ‘Bread and beer” cost £40 more than 
the usual sum, owing to the “dearth of the time.” The 
building was already “weak and dangerous,” and had to be 
repaired at a cost of £10, while travelling and legal expenses 
of various kinds absorbed £108 more. The Fellows enjoyed 
the modest stipend of £11 13s. 4d. each, and the scholars £4. 
The Provost had an income of £50. The Crown was now 
induced to give a little more help, a “ physician’s pay,” six 
“dead pays” (why not a note to explain the term “dead pay”’?), 
and a “canonier’s pay.” The allowance was also doubled, and 
the whole contribution came to somewhat more than £400. 
The endowment proper of the College—i.e., the revenue 
coming in from its own estate—was very small. “College 
Lands, Munster,” are put down at £80; but the note is added, 
“ Never received, on account of the Rebellion.” 

The curriculum at this time (the early part of the seven- 
teenth century) comprised Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy. The astronomy was _ the 
Ptolemaic system. Aristotle was read in Greek. Neither 
the Classics, properly so called, nor Mathematics were repre- 
sented. Discipline was largely administered by the rod. The 
offence of breaking the Provost’s windows was thus visited, 
the sinner being “whipped in public.” Another transgressor, 
who “fought with weapons,” was made to sit in the stocks at 
supper-time. 

One is glad to find that the native Irish were not forgotten. 
When, in 1613, a scheme was drawn up for the apportionment 
of the revenues (then increased to £1,100), there were to be 
thirty “ natyve scholars” with stipends of £3 (the same as that 
received by the junior Fellows) ; the forty scholars not natives 
had their commons, but no money. Earlier in the history of the 
College, interest had been taken in work of printing the New 
Testament in Irish. In 1628, Provost Bedell took great trouble 
with the instruction of the Irish scholars. His example was 
followed by Provost Ussher fifteen years later, and improved 
upon by Provost Marsh towards the end of the century. Marsh 
found that the Irish scholars had some acquaintance with the 
vernacular. What they wanted was a knowledge of the 
classical language. He employed a converted Romanist priest 
to teach them (giving him £16 a year and his board). The 
Church Service was read in Irish, and an Irish sermon was 
preached once a month. It was open to the public, and drew 


_a crowded audience. But one gathers that it cost these re- 


formers an effort to carry on their work, and that they had to 
contend with a lack of interest on the part of their colleagues, 
and a still more discouraging lack of good material among 
the Irishry. 

The College escaped a great danger to its revenues in its early 
days. It found it difficult to collect its rents, and a certain Sir 
James Hamilton offered to pay a perpetual rent-charge of £500 
for its Ulster lands. Happily, a majority of the Fellows re- 
sisted, and the arrangement fell through, Sir James finding it 
to his profit to pay £600 for a terminable lease. A peril more 
formidable in appearance, but only temporary, came upon the 
College in the evil days, 1642-49. It was nearly starved out. 
Indeed, it was only saved from suspension, if not extinction, 
by the sale of its splendid store of plate. Nearly two pages 
are filled with entries taken from the Bursar’s books of articles 
pledged but never redeemed, or sold outright. The total 
amount thus realised is £538. The College, which had been 
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. founded little more than forty years, must have had liberal 
benefactors. Indeed, it is lamentable to read such entries as 


_.*Mr. Courtenay’s flagon which was coined,” and “Sir William 
_- Wentworth’s basin and ewer.” 


Forty years later came another time of trouble. On January 


- 9th, 1688-89, the Provost and Fellows resolved, “no tenants pay- 


ing any rents,” and “the stock being almost exhausted,” that 
there should be but one meal a day, and that one, dinner, sup- 
per being “the more expensive meal by reason of coals.” They 
could dine, it seems, without fires. The remainder of the plate 
was to be sold, being taken over to England for this purpose. 
The Lord Deputy, however, refused to allow this. Six weeks 
afterwards only four Fellows were left in College. In September 
the Fellows and scholars were turned out of the building, one 
of them, who was ill of small-pox, dying from the effect of 
the removal. The Roman Catholic Bishops begged to have 
the College handed over to them. “It had been common,” 
they said, with a fine disregard of facts, “ before the Reforma- 
tion to all the matives of this country.” The absentee Fellows 
and scholars escaped inclusion in the Attainder Act of the 
Irish Parliament by the judicious absence of the Clerk of 
the Buttery. In after-years it was the favour rather than the 
hostility of the “ powers that be,” that endangered the College. 
Perhaps the most discreditable part of its history is the reign 
of Provost Hutchinson (founder of the Donoughmore family). 
He steadily used his power for personal and political objects, 
quarrelled bitterly with all who were not in thorough harmony 
with his views, and, in short, did as much mischief as he could. 
Dr. Stubbs’s volume is full of interesting matter, which might, 
however, have been somewhat more attractively displayed. 

We have not found Dr. Stubbs’s index a very good one. 
But Mr. O’Connor Morris has not thought fit to supply his 
volume with any index at all; and even his “table of con- 
tents” is of the most meagre kind. In other respects his 
book is often disappointing. Doubtless there was difficulty in 
his task, because the actual buildings of the Castle are, with 
but a very few exceptions, as modern as those of the College, 
while it lacks the continuity of history that belongs to the 
academical foundation. Whatever the cause, the result is a 
volume of less value than we expected from the historical, the 
social, or the antiquarian point of view. There is good reading 
in it now and then, but one cannot help regretting the 
“Chapter on Anecdotes relating to the Castle,” which Mr. 
Morris once thought of making the pitce de résistance in his 
work, but has omitted altogether. Even more to be regretted 
is the chapter on the topography of Dublin which the writer 
abandoned because it would have “led him too far.” 
Doubtless it would have cost more trouble than the 
compilation of historical or semi-historical facts which Mr. 
Morris has given, but it would have been of much greater 
value. Our author has, we see, a taste for scholarship, 
for he quotes, not quite relevantly it must be allowed, 
Lord Wellesley’s beautiful verses to Eton. The strange 
punctuation here may be due to the printer, who cannot, 
however, be held responsible for dsraciacre and vzepdxov. 
And how are we to construe the addition by which he is 
pleased to give point to a quotation from Juvenal ?— 

“‘Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 


Res angusta domi; Eblana durius illis 
Conatus.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@——_—_ 


Vanity Fair Album, 1889. (Vanity Fair Office.)—The editor 
boasts with legitimate pride that the “ Album ” has not come to 
an end, as some prophets have predicted, “for lack of worthy 
subjects.” “Worthy” is so vague a term, that the prediction 
may be safely disregarded. All subjects are worthy that possible 
readers may find it worth while to look at. In one sense, the 
obscuri viri are more appropriately represented in a volume of this 
kind than the men of note. All of us know the features of the 
leaders; but as much of the work of the world is done by the 
followers, one is glad to be able to study their faces, as pre- 
sented to us by the artists who have made Vanity Fair famous. 
Obscure many of these fifty odd certainly are. Rowing men, pro- 
fessional and amateur, a cricketer certainly not of the first rank, 
University Dons who are not known in the world of letters, racing 
men, noble and ignoble, help to make up the crowd. Probably 
they were less insignificant at the particular time at which their 
portraits appeared. About July Ist, for instance, the captain of 





a University Eleven excites an interest ‘which’ ig -hardly main- 
tained throughout the year. ; 

Sweet Singers of Wales. By H. Elvéet’ Lewis. (Réligious Tract 
Society.) —Mr. Lewis goes back to a far past for one or two of his 
examples of Welsh hymnody, but most of his authors belong 
to the last century and to this. Some of the biographical 
notices are highly interesting, as that of David Jones, a 
cattle-drover with a genius for improvising which, after a 
sudden change in his ways of thinking, he devoted to the 
service of religion. William Williams, author of “Guide me, 
O Thou great Jehovah,” was another interesting person. So was 
Ann Griffiths, who, had she been born under the rule of another 
faith, might well have been canonised. Mr. Lewis translates 
with much vigour. Of his fidelity we have no opportunity of 
judging. 

Letters from Wales. By “A Special Correspondent.” (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—We have here seventeen letters, originally pub- 
lished in the Times newspaper during the years 1887-88. Each of 
the twelve counties (excepting Radnorshire) is treated in a 
separate letter, Denbighshire, Glamorgan, and Anglesey having 
two allotted to them. Anglesey, it will be remembered, is one of 
the chief seats of the anti-tithe agitation. Mr. Prothero’s letters 
to the Guardian on this subject should be studied along with this 
volume; nor must the other side of the question—for there is 
another side—be forgotten. The Letters from Wales treat other 
subjects besides the “Church and the Land,” notably that of 
“Welsh Nationality.” Generally they may be commended to the: 
attention of readers as embodying the observations and conclu- 
sions of a painstaking inquirer. 


Into All the World. By John Scarth. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—In this little volume, Mr. Scarth gives some interesting 
and, we may say, encouraging details of missionary work,— 
missionary work, that is, of the kind which is done among our 
sailors at home and abroad. The author has done much good 
service in this direction, and we recommend his book to our 
readers. A kindred topic is treated in The Diocese of Mackenzie 
River, by the Right Rev. W. C. Bompas, D.D., Bishop (S.P.C.K.) 
This is one of the series of ‘Colonial Church Histories,” and 
records some excellent work done in North-West Canada. The 
“Mackenzie River” Diocese, it may be explained, touches the 
Eastern border of Alaska on the West, while its own South-Eastern 
border comes down as far as the territory of Athabasca. It covers 
the region between 100 deg. and 140 deg. longitude W., and 
60 deg. and 50 deg. latitude N. 


The Story of Chemistry. By Harold W. Picton, B.Se. (W. 
Isbister.)—Sir Henry Roscoe recommends this “story of 
chemistry ” as told “ brightly and truly, and in a way to interest 
those who have some knowledge of our science, as well as those 
who wish to gain that knowledge.” A critic is glad to find his 
work done for him so satisfactorily, and cannot do better than sub- 
scribe to an opinion given by such excellent authority. Mr. Picton 
begins with the Alchemists, whom he credits with valuable dis- 
coveries made while they were pursuing investigations in them- 
selves valueless, and proceeds to sketch the progress of the science 
down to the latest times. He intersperses his narrative with bio- 
graphical details, and does his work well but for a certain lack o 
humour, as when he remarks of Dalton’s reason for not marrying 
that “‘he never had time,” “ The truth of this statement may be 
doubted.” The book is illustrated with diagrams of apparatus 
and some portraits. A more sufficient index would have been a 
considerable improvement. 


Dogmatic Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 2 vols. 
(T. and T. Clark.)\—We do not intend to criticise these two 
volumes. They contain, we suppose, the lectures delivered by Dr. 
Shedd, who professes Systematic Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; and they are intended, it may be pre- 
sumed, for an American public, though a British publisher’s name 
appears on the title-page. Dr. Shedd is a divine of a school which, 
we venture to think, has had its day. His doctrine is Augustino- 
Calvinistic. Plenary inspiration, reprobation (“the logical con- 
sequence of election”), the “objective reconciliation of God to 
the sinner,” endless punishment, and all the doctrines that cohere 
with these, are stated in the most uncompromising way. What- 
ever we may think of the writer’s theology, it is at least definite, 
intelligible, and thorough. Even the dogma of the damnation of 
infants is boldly stated. ‘Infants are righteously exposed to the 
punishment of sin, and have no claim on the Divine mercy.” The 
New England divine who contemplated, without doubt of the 
Divine mercy, the idea of ‘infants a span long in endless fire,” 
would be rejoiced to think that he has a spiritual descendant so 
absolutely free from degeneration in Dr. Shedd. 


The Lives of Three Bishops. By the Rev. Charles Bullock 
(Home Words Publishing Office.)—The “three Bishops” are 
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Fraser of Manchester, Bickersteth of Ripon, and Hannington. 
The first and third of these memoirs are fairly readable, though 
they have a certain “‘ made-up ” look about them. We do not see 
that Mr. Bullock has had the “call” to write, without which a 
biography is not worth much. Probably he had more personal 
knowledge of Dr. Bickersteth; but then, the subject was of much 
inferior interest. 

The Fables of Gay. Edited by W. H. Kearley Wright. (F. Warne 
aand Co.)—Mr. Wright has prefixed a “ Biographical and Critical 
Introduction,” and has added a “ Bibliographical Appendix.” 
A few additional facts have been gleaned about Gay, though 
the earlier part of his life, up to the year 1712 (his twenty-seventh 
year), when he was appointed secretary to the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, still remains obscure. That he cut his name on the oak 
panel of a pew in Barnstaple Church, is a recent discovery, and 
adds to the few facts that we know of him. From 1712 down to 
his death in 1732, he had what was on the whole a successful 
career, and Pope’s pathetic lines where he thanks “the great” 
because “they left him Gay,”— 


“Left me to see neglected genius bloom, 
Neglected die and tell it on his tomb,”’ 


do not seem particularly applicable. He certainly was better 
paid than any poet of his time, Pope only excepted; and neither 
“the great,” nor any one but himself, are to be blamed if he lost 
his money in the South-Sea speculation. The bibliography shows 
three editions of the “ Fables” published in the author’s life- 
time, and sixty-eight in exactly as many years up to and including 
1800. In the course of the present century there have been 
nearly as many. The volume before us is well printed, and 
furnished with a number of spirited illustrations by Mr. W. 
Harvey. 

Two volumes of the valuable series of “Epochs of Church 
History” (Longmans) must be briefly commended to the atten- 
tion of our readers:—The Counter-Reformation, by Adolphus 
William Ward, Litt.D., is a study of the period which may be 
‘said to have begun with the pontificate of Adrian VI., to have 
found a formal expression of its ideas in the decrees of the Council 
of Trent (though this unhappily stereotyped, owing to the incom- 
petence of its members, some of the errors of the pre-Reformation 
period), and to have reached its height in the latest years of the 
sixteenth and the earliest years of the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Ward’s book is full of interest. Father Austin might read it with 
profit.——An earlier volume of the series, Hildebrand and his 
Times, by the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, M.A., has been left un- 
noticed too long. It may very profitably be studied along with 
the work just noticed, for it exhibits with singular vividness and 
force another Reformation period of the Roman Church,—a period 
when it had shaken itself free from the corrupting domination of 
local power, and had asserted with success the spiritual power 
which the great Pontiffs of an earlier day, Gregory and Leo, had 


claimed. Mr. Stephens’s book is written with a literary skill and 


out of a fullness of knowledge which entitle it to rank very high 
in this most valuable series. 


The Seine and the Loire. After Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—Rather more than fifty years ago, 
““Charles Heath, a publisher” (we hope that this once famous 
person is not conscious of the disrespect), published three volumes 
in three successive years, under the title of “Turner’s Annual 
Tour.” The subject was the scenery of the Seine and the Loire, 
Turner contributing the illustrations, and Leitch Ritchie (who, 
by-the-way, was something better than a “hack writer”) the 
letterpress. The drawings were reproduced in line-engraving by 
some of the most skilful artists of a day when line-engraving was 
at its best. Sixty-one of these engravings—the total number was 
sixty-two—are included in the volume before us, Mr. Marcus B. 
Huish supplying an interesting introduction, in which he gives a 
history of the original undertaking and of the drawings, which, 
it should be said, remained the property of the artist. He has 
further added an explanatory note to each engraving. Weare very 
glad to have these fine specimens of an almost extinct art brought 
within the reach of ordinary purchasers. We cannot, on the whole, 
regret that photography and etching have dispossessed the costly 
process of the line-engraver; but this does not prevent us from 
valuing these fine specimens of an art to which Turner, more 
perhaps than any other painter, was indebted for appreciation 
from the public. It is surely an eccentricity in Mr. Huish when he 
says that “etching owes its popularity more to the skill of the 
printer than the author,” though it bears out a remark made 
the other day in the Spectator of the importance of the etcher 
printing his own work. If he will do this, there is no process 
which brings the artist into so direct a rapport with the public. 

The Earlier English Water-Colour Painters. By Cosmo Monk- 
house. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who is one of 
the sanest and most competent of art-critics, gives us in this 








volume a series of papers, reprinted from the Portfolio, on English 
painters in water-colours, from Paul Sandby, who was born in 
1725, down to Turner and David Cox, the latter of whom died in 
1859. The interval is occupied with a very numerous succession 
among whom the most conspicuous names are Bonnington, Catter. 
mole, Copley Fielding, Gertin, Henderson, and Richard Wilson. 
Scores of less famous men, who are yet worthy of being remem- 
bered and estimated, also pass under review. Mr. Monkhouse 
avoids fine-writing, is not too technical for the unprofessional 
reader, and is, in short, one of the most efficient as he is one of 
the best instructed of guides. The illustrations are fourteen full. 
page copper engravings, and some fifty drawings of minor im. 
portance. 

Engaged to be Married. By L. T. Meade. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—This “story of to-day,” as the sub-title has it, 
has its modern element in the determination of the heroine, 
or one of the heroines (the interest of the tale is possibly too 
much divided), to support herself. She finds herself with the 
alternatives of nursing and type-writing, thinks both too re. 
mote in their prospects, and finally decides to write herself,— 
and succeeds. Surely this is pessimi exempli. If we are to 
have books about authorship, let them be discouraging, record 
failures only, and not help to crowd the already overthronged 
avenues. However, Emmy Thorn deserves to succeed, and as 
she has shortly afterwards the good sense to get married, it is to 
be hoped that she will not spoil the market by writing more books. 
Altogether, this is a very bright and pleasant tale, deserving its 
descriptive title, though not, we hope, in the incident of a post- 
mistress who receives £20 for intercepting letters. This inter- 
cepted-letter business ought to be interdicted to novelists. One 
note may be thrown into the fire instead of being delivered, but 
as a part of a regular plan, the device is “ played out.” 

Egypt as a Winter Resort. By F. M. Sandwith. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Sandwith, who has had personal experience 
of his subject in the capacity of a “ Vice-Director in the Sanitary 
Department,” has written an excellent book. He is practical and 
suggestive. What a visitor to Egypt should take with him, what 
he may expect to find, how he may best utilise the advantages of 
the climate, even how he may amuse himself by excursions and 
the like, will be found in this useful volume. We may specially 
mention the chapter on “ The Voyage up the Nile.” The appendix 
dealing with the actual effect of residence in Egypt on cases of 
phthisis, gives satisfactory results. All but advanced cases may 
be benefited. But these, to quote Mr. Sandwith’s words, “ will 
often be much happier leading an indoor life in their own un- 
favourable climate than an occasional outdoor one in a more 
favourable one.” 

Club-Land. By Joseph Hatton. (Virtue and Co.)—The papers 
of this volume have already appeared in the Art Journal, and 
have, we think, been noticed in the Spectator. Mr. Hatton gives 
us some pleasant. gossip about London Clubs, and though he has 
nothing particularly new to tell, is always readable, and some- 
times instructive. Is it not a fact that a London club to which 
both men and women belong is an established success? Mr. Hatton 
seems to regard this as a possibility of a quite distant future. 
There is a goodly show of illustrations, both of exteriors and 
interiors, and the scope of the work is extended to Provincial as 
well as to Metropolitan clubs. Some of the pleasantest clubs in 
existence are to be found elsewhere than in London. 

Foggerty’s Fairy, and other Tales. By W. S. Gilbert. (Routledge.) 
—With many of the stories in this book, the public—or at least a 
considerable section of it—must be tolerably familiar. Five of 
them—“ Foggerty’s Fairy,” “An Elixir of Love,” “ Creatures of 
Impulse,” “The Wicked World,” and “Comedy and Tragedy ”— 
have already, to all intents and purposes, seen the light on the 
stage. Of their literary qualities little, therefore, need be said, 
except, perhaps, that “The Elixir of Love” is preferable to The 
Sorcerer, which is based on it. Some of the other stories in 
this volume show us Mr. Gilbert in his most Jerroldian vein. 
Take, for example, the pleasant story of “ Johnny Pounce,” which 
abounds in such neatly turned sentences as: “The salary was 
small, but then so was Johnny, and it was understood that the two 
should increase, and grow up together—an arrangement which was 
fortunately broken through, for, at fifteen, Johnny became physi- 
cally a constant quantity.” ‘The Burglar’s Story” and “The 
Finger of Fate” are excellent specimens of Mr. Gilbert’s special 
humour. Dolly Fortescue, in “The Finger of Fate,” is as gro- 
tesque an absurdity in her way, as the author of “The Bab 
Ballads” has ever presented his admirers with. 


We have received from the Autotype Company a reproduction 
in autogravure of Mr. Herbert J. Draper’s fresco of Spring. This 
fresco has been executed, on commission from the Royal Academy, 
in the Nurses’ Refectory at Guy’s Hospital. The original we 
have not seen—it will be visible to the public between certain 
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hours in the afternoon after March 22nd—but the design is full 
of beauty of form and happy combinations. The reproduction 
has been skilfully managed. We have had but few successes in 
fresco-painting hitherto in this country. This, we may hope, will 
be one of them. Certainly it was a happy and generous thought 
in the Council of the Academy to choose this place for it. 


A Match Pair. By Ames Savile. 2vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—-Mr. Ames Savile, whose name is new to us, seems likely 
to prove an addition to the number of capable novelists of the 
second rank. The first books of writers who have anything in 
them are often distinguished by a certain amount of power; 
indeed, in this respect they are not infrequently superior to their 
successors; but they are still more often marked by an obvious 
erudity which testifies to a lack of experience in the handling of 
literary material. There is hardly any such crudity in A Match 
Pair; it is a thoroughly workmanlike book; and it is obvious 
that the writer has served his literary apprenticeship in private 
without any of the usual eagerness to rush to the printers with 
the clumsy performances of his nonage. The book is, in the first 
place, well written, in a style which is at once easy and brisk, 
and which is quite free from the defects which usually detract 
from the good qualities of ease and briskness. There is, of 
course, a good deal about love; there is also a good deal about 
hunting; and both the love-chapters and the hunting-chapters 
provide capital reading. Elsie Davenant is a winning and whole- 
some heroine, and Mr. Savile manages to make his readers really 
interested in her choice between the two men—both fine fellows 
in their way—who are rival suitors for her hand. Some of the 
subsidiary characters are capitally drawn, and though the book 
is in no wise remarkable, it is so uniformly good that it cannot 
fail to be enjoyed. 

The French and English Birthday-Book. Compiled by Kate D. 
Clark. (Sampson Low and Co.)—There is a certain novelty about 
this book; to have twelve French and twelve English poets to 
choose from, and these twelve among the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of their nations, is much better than to have at one’s 
disposal the works of asingle writer, who need not be very eminent, 
to judge from some of the birthday-books that we have seen. The 
poets are taken in chronological order. Thus, Malherbe and 
Chaucer furnish the extracts for January, and Victor Hugo and 
Browning for December. Each day has two quotations. But could 
not some poet have been found more correspondent in time to 
Chaucer? Why not Clement Marot ?——Another volume of 
poetical extracts, ‘selected from the works of British and American 
Poets and Dramatists,” is Poetic Imagery, by the late John Pitt- 
Taylor. Edited by his daughter, Hester Louisa Pitt-Taylor. 

Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets from the Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (Macmillan and Co.), is a very pretty little volume. 
Some scores of poems may be chosen out of Longfellow which, 
without being exactly great, are as pleasing in their way as any- 
thing in the language, and the choice of this volume seems to 
have been well made. There are some eighty in all, and all the 
favourites—and few poets have written so many favourites—are 
among them.——In “Routledge’s Pocket Library” we have 
Ancient Spanish Ballads, translated by J. G. Lockhart (Rout- 
ledge). A few editorial words might have been added. It is not 
every one that knows who Lockhart was. 

A new edition of the “ Riviera portion” of the Handbook for 
Travellers in France (Murray) has been published. Provence and 
Dauphiny go with the Riviera.——We have to acknowledge “a 
second edition, revised,” of Naturalistic Photography for Students of 
the Art, by R. H. Emerson, B.A. (Sampson Low and Co.) In 
the series of ‘“ Knickerbocker Nuggets” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
we have The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, edited, with 
Notes, by John Bigelow.——In yet another of these miniature 
series, “The Stott Library,” we have Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 
Edited by Ronald J. McNeill. (D. Stott.) 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1890. (J. 8. Phillips, 
Fleet Street.) —This very useful Clerical Guide, which includes an 
alphabetical list of the clergy, with their degrees or other qualifi- 
cations, and the dates of their ordinations, and position and date 
of appointment, has been, say the editors, thoroughly revised for 
1890. As we have long used it, and found it accurate, we welcome 
the new volume carefully corrected up to the beginning of 1890, 
as in one instance of an obscure name we have ourselves tested. 





Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1890. (George Bell and Sons.) 
—A journalist is nothing without his Dod, which we have always 
found far the most useful of the various Parliamentary Com- 
panions. We are very glad to receive the new issue for 1890. 


Booxs ReEcrIveD :—Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory, 1890. 
The Advertiser’s A B C, 1890. (T.B Brown.) The Australian 
Handbook, 1890. (Gordon and Gotch.) ——Electrical Trades’ Directory, 
1890. (Electrician Office.) The Year’s Art, 1890. Compiled by 














M. B. Huish, LL.B. (Virtue and Co.)——The London Diocese Book, 
1890.—Massillon’s Sermons. Vol. II. “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature” Series. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)——The People’s Dictionary of English Law. By A. Wood 
Renton. (Hodder and Stoughton.)——The Windsor Peerage, 1890. 
Edited by E. Walford, M.A. (Chatto and Windus.) The 
Englishwoman’s Year-Book, 1890. (Hatchards.)——A Handbook for 
the Nursing of Sick Children. By Catherine Jane Wood.—The 
Temperance Reader. By the Rev. J. Dennis Hird, M.A. (Cassell 
and Co.)——Sidney. “English Men of Letters” Series. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) A Complete and Comprehensive Course of Scale 
Drawing for Military Candidates, §c. By Thomas Newton Andrews. 
(R. Sutton and Co.) ——Little Dinners. By “A Live Lord.” (Society 
Office.) ——Con O’Donnell, and other Poems and Legends for Recita- 
tion. By E. Owens Blackburne.—The Embalmed Heart, and other 
Sensational Poems. Suitable for Reading or Recitation. By E. J. 
Cooper. (Dean and Son.)——Weather Wisdom, from January to 
December. (Field and Tuer.) 

New Epitrrons.—We have received :—Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary. National Edition. (F. Warne and Co.)-—~-/ Naturalist’s 
Voyage Round the World. By Charles Darwin. (.. ..urray.)—— 
Corner’s History of Scotland. Twenty-ninth thousand. (Dean 
and Son.)——Garry’s Elocutionist. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Rupert Garry. Fifth edition. (Marcus Ward.) How to Treat 
the Sick without Medicine. By James C. Jackson, M.D. From the 
eleventh American edition. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—— The 
Second-Class Army School Certificate Made Easy. By an Army School- 
master. Fifth edition. (Gale and Polden.) 
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Macmillan (M.), Promotion of General Happiness, cr 0 (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
McDermott (W. on Losses in Gold Amalgamation, 8vo . (Spon) 5/0 
McKinney (S. B. G ), The Abolition of uffering, cr 8vo . Si 





Moliére’s Comedies, translated by CO. Mathew, cr 8vo ... ( 
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NDIAN UNCOVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE and 
CIVIL ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—A PUBLIC DINNER will be 
held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on FRIDAY, 
March 14th next. Members and friends desirous of attending, should com: 
municate early with J. 8. HEYMAN, Sec. 1.U.C.S. Association, 
No. 45 Pall Mall, S.W., February 20th, 1890. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsivE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





BBD ss svi neon eneonepnososenvacnepspeien £10 10 0] Narrow Column..............0000-6 - £310 0 

Halt-Page ae 5 5 0} Half-Column ........ esas ea 

Quarter-Page 212 6 a 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Dates Page ....:.)......<5s.sss00023 £14 14 0 | BMIBIOG DRRO... 000000500 00000206s00005 £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 132, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 











TEA.—Original Packages, as imported, 
containing 20 1lb., 50 lb., and upwards, supplied on specially 
favourable terms. 6 1b. and upward at wholesale rates. 
Carriage paid, 

Catalogue free by post. 
Note change of Address— 
CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é‘ All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and OO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
ADE-MARE, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or r4 : Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


T oO N G A “* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 


proved effective in all those cases in 
FOR 





which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


NEURALGIA,  Toneaissoldat2s.0d.,4s.6d., and 1s. 


Of all Chemists. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 








SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 
FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 
7s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre. 


Particulars on application. 





NATIONAL | ASSURANCE, 
| ENDOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 
PROVI DENT | combining 
ith Provision for Old A 
NS TIT TION. | cadentet aie asin 
Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, 


| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM ‘ian: 
SUTTON’'S SEEDS. 
READING. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the office of the College, — Street, 
W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., ies 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin,—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA. 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th, 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —There will be an ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 
EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at 
Rossall or Oxford. Abont 12 Scholarships will be awarded. The Scholarships 
vary in value, 70 guineas and £20 or £10 a year.—For particulars, apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS, ances and ienantaamtes tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OYAL “HOLLOWAY ‘COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
parti: sulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


|p ae WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
MARCH. ConTENTS. 2s. 6d. 
Confederation and Home-rule. By J. A. Partridge.—Results of the Non- 
Enfranchisement of Women.—International Arbitration. By Spencer L. Holland. 
—The Artificiality of English “es 27 D. F. Hannigan.—The London Poor: 
Suggest‘ons How to Help Them. J.C. J.”’"—The Olden Time and the New- 
a Plea for Pastime. By James Borris —The Irish-Americaus : their Position 
and Influence —Independent Section : (1), Land Nationalisation: a Rejoinder, 
by F. L. Soper; (2), “In Donegal :” a Further:Reply, by Robert F, C. O!phert.— 
Home Affairs. ¢ 
London: Epwin ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is mares 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 








MEN BARN TEE 
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Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SECRETARY, at the College. 





NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20, 1890. 





ENSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, a Genéve, 
Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARD. 


EN. 





désirent compléter leur éducation en francais.. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou Vitalien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
dessin, et la penta ae et références a disposition. S’adresser a la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BOROK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve. 





have passed the Matricula 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 


tion Examination of the London University during 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 


int 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham OCollege.—Employers 


School, about 80. The School REOPENED on TUESDAY, January 2Ist. 





seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. | o Universities, 

















ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 
REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— Valuable Exhibitions 


Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 


t 
—— | ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 





is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons. Inclusive 


terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, Boys) on MARCH 18th.—A 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL —EIGHT 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS (£60, £50, £40 for Boarders, or £12 for Day 


pply, before March 15th, to A. TALBOT, Esq. 





49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

Apolications are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at UNIVER. 
SITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, to be forwarded, with Testimonials, to the 
College Registrar, on or before APRIL 12th. The Lecturer will be required to 
commence his duties on October Ist. 

For all particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 


—ISSUE of £371,320. 





applications for the above sum of Stock. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
inimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
‘orms of 


W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR) 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s,, 10s. and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be riot thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


THE 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
; ee - hey lie 

urifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest 
FOR INFANTS, cueetion of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. other painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or 


- _ | joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; | affected parts have been patiently fomented with 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. warm water, when the unguent should be diligently 

A Mother writes :—‘ The infant was very delicate, | Tubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The | shouldcause pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simul- 
result in a short time was wonderful; the little fellow | taneously taken to reduce inflammation and to purify 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- | the blood. This treatment abates the violence, and 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” lessens the frequency of gout, rheumatism, and all 
Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, Gd., 53., and 10s., of | SP&*modic diseases, which spring from hereditary pre- 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


disposition, or from any accidental weakness of con- 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


stitution. The Ointment checks the local mischief. 
The Pills restore the vital powers. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
perannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 5) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, PoLAnf London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIET 


Y x. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Reema TMOG cciscccsncenstecucecces ecescsces £318,609 
Accumulated Funds... ..............0seceeeee 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


IRKBECEK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








USE 


. & 2s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 
Sir OC, A. Cameron; M.D., says:—‘‘I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Sup 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—- on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Inu 
boxes 7}d.; tins 1s. 1jd.; labelled, ‘* JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homceopathic Chemists,” 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 


ConTENTS. 


Two Soutprers. Captain Charles King. 

Tue Tears OF TuLLia. Edgar Fawcett. 

Tue AUTHOR OF “THE COLLEGIANS.” 
Lillie. 

Our Eneuisx Cousins. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Ipot ArrKcTions. C. Bloomfield-Moore. 

NATHANIEL HawrTHorne’s *‘ Evixir OF Lire,”—III. 
Julian Hawthorne. 

From BreyonD THE Sea. Owen Winter. 

WesTerN Mortecaces. William McGeorge, jun. 

A Hint 70 Noveuists. W. H. Stacpool. 

A Desurante. F. E. Coates. 

THE Brownin@Gs In Itaty. Annie H. Wharton. 

WEATHER Propuets. Felix L. Osw 

A Deap Man’s Diary. Chaps. 

WHO ARE CHRISTIAN MINISTERS? Rev. Dr. Clifford. 


London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C, 


Lucy C. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 


Communism. By Emile de Laveleye. 

Dr. von DéttineER. By Canon MacColl. 

Resutts oF EvRoOPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH THE 
Arrican. By Joseph Thomson. 

Was JEHOVAH A FETISH STONE? By Andrew Lang. 

TitHEs. By J. Allanson Picton, M.P. 

A PLEA FOR THE PUBLISHERS, By Augustus Jessopp, 


AnGLo-CaTnonicism: OLD AND New. By Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

THe TaxaTION OF GROUND-RENTS. By J. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C. 

REMINISCENCES OF A CHURCH-RaTE StRuGGLE. By 
Mrs. Steadman Aldis. 

Free ScHOOLS AND PuBLIC Management. By Hon. 
E. Lyulph Stanley. 

Tue Four Oxrorp History LEcTURERS. 

LETTER TO THE EpitoR. By Professor Thorold 
Rogers. 


IspisTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





Third Edition, cloth, 2s. 
HE POPULAR DOCTRINE of 
EVERLASTING PAIN REFUTED. 
By the Rev. N. G. WILKINS, M.A., LL.D., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

**A powerful statement of the argument against 
everlasting pain.”—Church Times. 

Contents: —Mischievous Effects of the Popular 
Doctrine.—Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture and 
of the Church of England.—Opposed to the Voice of 
Nature.—The Old Theory of Punishment and the New. 

London: E..iot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


LEMENTS of LOGIC asa SCIENCE 

of PROPOSITIONS. By E. E. Constance 

Jones, Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, 
Cambridge. 

ConTENTS :—Part i: se of Tunes :—(1), 
Of Terms as El , Of Proposi- 
tions as Wholes: (a), Subegneieds ah Shai (b), 
Inferential Propositions; (c), Alternative Proposi- 
tions.—Part II. Relations of Propositions :—Mediate 
Inferences (Syllogisms) : (a), Categorical Syllogisms ; 
(b), Inferential Syilogisms ;(c), Alternative Syllogisms, 

Edinburgh : T, and T. Ciarx, 38 George Street. 

London: Hamitton, ApaMs, and Co. 








Now ready, price 2s., or post-free, 23, 6d., THE 


EWSPAPER PRESS  DIREC- 
TORY, 1890. Forty-fifth Annual Issue. Con- 
taining full particulars of every Newspaper, Maga- 
zine, and Periodical published in.the United Kingdom 
and the British Isles, the Newspaper Map of the 
United Kingdom, the Continental, American, Indian, 
and Colonial Papers, 
C. MitcHey and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, Loudon, E.C. 





TINHE NEWSPAPER PRESS 

DIRECTORY, 190, contains specially written 
articles and Tables giving a Comprehensive Survey 
of the BRITISH EXPORT TRADE from the stand- 
point of the Advertiser; also the COMPLETEST 
GUIDE ever published to the PRESS of AUSTRAL- 
ASIA, CAPE ss INDIA, and other British 
Possessions. Lists of the leading Foreign News- 
papers throughout the World, Thoroughly revised 
and extensively added to for the Forty-fitth Year of 
Issue. ‘The best Press guide ever published.”— 
Da ly Chronicle. Now ready, price 2s., or post-free, 
2s. . 


C. MircHELL and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet street, London, E.C, 





BE* & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





| tienes MEATS. Also, 





—* of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a SOUP,and JELLY, andother 





. ene for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’s. 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. Price 2s, 6d. 

Tue REPORT OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION. By 
Michael Davitt. 

On Books, aND THE Hovusine or TuEm. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

A BatTLEe DESCRIBED FROM THE Ranks. By Arthur 

Palmer, 

Wattacre on Darwinism. By the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATE. By the Rev. J. 
Jessop Teague. 

On Justice. By Herbert Spencer. 

Property. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 

Brain WorRK AND ManvaL Work, By Prince 
Kropotkin. 

A Worxgine Man’s REPLY TO PrRoFEssOB HUXLEY. 
By J. D. Christie. 

Our Mercuant SERVICE. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF RABIES IN ge UnitTEpD KING- 
pom. By George Fleming, C.B , 

CaAPITAL—THE MOTHER OF eta By Professor 
Huxley. 

London: Kraan PavL, TRENCH, and Co., Limited. 


MARCH. 2s. 6d. 

Arrica SOUTH OF THE Equator. By Anglo-African, 

Servants aND Domestic SERVICE. By Major 
Gambier-Parry. 

CAN THERE BE A SCIENCE OF CHARACTER? By W. 
L. Courtney, M.A. 

Wart TYLER AND HIS Cause. By Henry Evershed. 

Some In1sH TRAITS OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH. By 
Hngh Hall. 

DarWINISM REVISED. By Albert J. Mott, F.G.S. 

TALLEYRAND IN ENGLAND. By Lord Colchester. 

THE MOTHER OF THE STROZZI. By Edith Marget. 

Tue CENTENARY OF WHITE’S “SELBORNE.” By 
Arthur Gaye. 

TITHES, CONSIDERED BY A TITHEPAYER. By E, Leigh 
Pemberton. 

Poxitics at HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


EDUCATION. 


A Journal for the Scholastic World. 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


Among the features of this New Journal will be a 
Series of Illustrated Interviews with leading Educa- 
tionists, and a number of Articles dealing with the 
practical questions of Secondary Education. 


Contents FoR MARCH. 


1, Eprror1at Notes. 

An EpvcaTionat PioncER: SiR Epmonp Hay 
Curriz. (With Portrait.) 

Tue SANDHURST CANDIDATE, By a Coach. 

CoMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES AND COMMON-SENSE, 
By J. V. Milne, B.A. 

How SHALL TEACHERS BE TRAINED? By Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn. 

ScHOLARSHIP WorK.—I. MaTHEMATICAL. By H. 
A. Saunders, M.A. 

7. LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

. EDUCATIONAL GossIP. 

10, Reviews AnD NOTICES. 


London : 
Rorer and Drow Ley, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LIGHT: 


AS of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 
Research. The Medium of communiention 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 
Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy, 2}d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, ‘Adelphi, W.c. 


EW YORK CATHEDRAL (Com- 
petition Design by R. W. Gibson); Chapter 
House and Central Tower, Lincoln.—For above and 
other lustrations, with an Article on the Report of 
the Glasgow Mill Disaster, &c., see the BUILDER 
of March Ist (4d. ; by post, 43d. ; annual subscription, 
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19s.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 893. MAROG, 1890. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS, 

In THE Days OF THE DanpizEs.— 
Lamington, a 

IMPROVIDENT THRIFT. 

Sons anp DauGuTers. Chaps. 1-5. 

Est Mopvus 1n Rebus. 

Some Eventrut Voraces. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming. 

EXcHANGE WITH InpIA. By J.8. Wood. 

THE OLD SaLoon :—LiFE oF Mrs, BEECHER Stowr 
—Revsen Sacus—RecentT NoveEts, 

In Praise oF Vutcan:—I, Toe Forts Brincr,— 
II. Tue E1rreL, Tower. By H.D, Rawnsley, 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION, 

Tue Late Lorp LaMInGTon, 


Witu1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London, 





Price One Shilling. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. VII. 


Contents:—A Merpium or Last Ornrtury. By 
Major-General W. G. Hamley, late Royal Engineers,. 
—ALIVE AND YET DEAD: SOME PASSAGES IN THE 
Lirk oF A Frencu Convict. By Andrée Hope.—Awn 
UNEXPECTED FarE, By Maxwell Gray, Author of 
** The Silence of Dean Maitland,” &c.—REMINISCENCE 
OF A Marcu. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Price One Shilling, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 

MatTTrHEW ARNOLD’s Writinas, By the Right Hon. 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duif. 

Marcia, Chaps. 9-12. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“* Thirlby Hall,” &. (To be continued.) 

THE LOVER’sS Sona. By Alfred Austin. 

WEATHER ForeEcASTING. By Robert H. Scott, F.R.S, 

THEATRE FIRES IN 1889. By Captain Shaw, C.B, 

AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 

THERMOPYLE. By Rennell Rodd. 

CaBs AND CaABMEN. By Morley Roberts. 

SELBORNE, PaSTAND PRESENT. By Rev. J. Vaughan, 

A MOORLAND STREAM. By Violet M. King. 

Miss BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. Chaps. 8-10. 

Nores oF THE MontH, FRoM LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
AND Paris. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—AN EXPLANATION. By Otto 
Goldscimidt. 

Our Lisprary List. 


London: JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 
Tue Part PLAYED BY WALES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHurCH. By the Rev. Griffith Roberts. 
THE PARISH AND THE MANOR S1x HUNDRED YEARS 
AGo.—Part II. By the Rev. Prebendary Randolph. 

“ened CaRoL. (Illustrated.) By W. Chatterton 

ix. 

EMINENT CoURCHMEN.—I, REv. JoHN KEBLE. 

SEQUENCE FOR THE ANNUNCIATION OF B.V.M. 
From the Sarum Missal. By W. Jewitt. 

Free Epvucation: How WILL IT AFFECT THE 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND? 

Antony Van Dycx.—Part II. (Illustrated.) By G. 
8. Macquoid. 

PoruLark ASTRONOMY :—THE EARTH AS A PLANET.— 
Part II. By H. Clements. 

SKETCHES IN CEYLON.—I. THE ToMASHA AT RATNA- 
PuRA. By the Rev. W. Wood, D.D. 

Mont Dork tks Barns. By Rose Kingsley. 

Tue BisHops’ Biste, Chaps, 21-22. By D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman, 

SwEET ConTENT. Chaps. 7-8, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Jacques Mermet. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Biblical 
Questions — Correspondence — Reviews —“ Useful 
Kooks” List, &c. 


GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 








UNDER the — of the COMMITTEE of the 

OCK EXCHANGE. 
Now omit over 1,569 pp., price Two Guineas. 
| beeaaaiaia OFFICIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE for 1890. 

Concerning all Classes of British, Colonial, American, 
and Foreign Securities. 

Special Chapters on County, Colonial, Tndian, and 

Municip. Finance, and Railways. 
By HENRY C. BURDETI, 
Secretary, Share and Loan Department. 





* This well-known and invaluable work.” —Times. 

** No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of information relative to matters of 
imperial and local finance, and to national and inter- 
national securities.’ *—Glasyow Herald. 

“‘The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment.’ —Athenwum. 

London: SpoTriswoopE and Co, 54 Gracechurch 
Striet, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIST. 


A RECORD of a CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT. 


A HANDBCOK to the REPORT of the 
SPECIAL COMMISSION. A Popular Analysis 
and Commentary, giving the pith of the whole 
Report, with the most striking points quoted, for 
the Useand Knlightenment of the Geveral Public. 
Just ready, Cemy 8vo, 64 pp., 1s. 


WORKS by Sir RAWSON RAWSON, 
K.C.M.G,0.B. I.—The TARIFFS and TRADE 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE, Cloth, demy 8vo, 
with 16 Tables, 33. 6d, II.—The TRADE of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE: a Sequel to the above. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 63. These Works are invaluable 
to all who are interested in the burning question 
of Australian Federation. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS; or, What I 
Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Switzerland. By L. R. Ktemm, Ph.D. This 
forms Vol. XII. in the well-known International 
Education Series (send for the special circular), 
and is the best source of information upon the 
Free Education System as existing on the Con- 
tinent. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 
430 pp., 8s. 6d. 


+] 
Professor CHARLES A. YOUNG'S 
ASTRONOMIES. I.—A GENERAL ASTRO- 
NOMY. Royal 8vo, 550 pp., with 250 Illustra- 
tions, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. II.—The ELE- 
MENTS of ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, copiously 
Illustrated, 475 pp., half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG has contributed 
an Introduction to the New Edition of LAMB’S 
ADVENTURES of ULYSSES, now being 
prepared as a Reading-Book for Schooland Home 
Use. [Ready shortly. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18 WARWICK SQ., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





Ready next week. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL! 


LOOKING FORWARD; 
Or, ‘‘The Diothas.” 
By ISMAR THIUSEN. 
Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 355 pp., 1s. 


The aim of the present work is to give such a fore- 
cast of the future of our race as may be inferred with 
some reasonable probability from present conditions 
and tendencies, 

An Extraordinary Picture of New York and New 
York Society in the NINETY-SIXTH CENTURY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 King William Street, Strand, London. 





Ready Monday, March 3rd, 
ENGLISH SANITARY 
INSTITUTIONS, 


Reviewed in their Course of Development, and in 
Some of their Political and Social Relations. 


By Sir JOHN SIMON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 


Formerly the Medical Officer of her Majesty's 
Privy Council. 


Price 18s, 
CASSELL and OO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, net. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


By GEORGE NIELSON. 





London and Edinburgh : WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 
Glasgow: H. HODGE and OO. 





THE NEW REVIEW, 
MARCH. Price 6d. 


At SHELLEY’s House at Lericr. By Alfred Austir. 
REPORT OF THE SPFcIAL COMMISSION. By 
&. Frederic Harrison. 
WHAT ISTO BE DONE WITH THE MORALLY DeEFIctENT ?P 
By Lady Frederick Cavendish. 
Sarrcuss in Tanaier. By Vernon Lee, 
Tue Evo.utTion or Goopness. By 5 Woalatels Green- 


wood. 
THE ga Natrona Coneress. By Charles Brad- 
Aug 
THe ORIGIN OF ANIMALS. By Grant Allen. 
Anonymity ?—II. By Tighe Hopkins. With Con- 
tributions from H. Aes: = P., Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, Grant Allen, Geo: 
Tuer Rerorm. By the Ear! ofl | ove hana 
London: Loncmans GREEN, and Co. 





NOW READY. 


ARGOSY FOR MARCH. 
Edited by CHARLES W. WOOD. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. Henry Woon, Author of “ East 
Lynne.” 


THE 


Chap. 6.—The Infirmary Pupil. 

Chap. 7.—The Great Cause. 

Chap. 8.—The Rev. Simon Whistler. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


2. VERSES. 

3. A RAMBLE on COPPER. 

4, CATERINA. 

5. FAIRNORMANDY. With 6 Illustrations. By CHartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
6. SONNET. By Juzta Kavanaau. 

7. The WHITE CAT. 


8. BESIDE ALL WATERS. 
9. A LADY PRIVILEGE. 
10. SPRING MEMORIES. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THIRDEDITION ofthe ARGOSY for JANUARY, 
containing the Opening Chapters of ‘*The HOUSE of HALLIWELL,”’ a 
Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” Sixpence Monthly. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By the 


Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


“* He writes with great earnestness and with great learning. Mr. Hammond deserves credit for 
the fairness of his arguments, and the temperance with which he urges them.” —ScOTSMAN. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By the Right 


Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A remarkable volume. Briefly, they are lectures based on ‘ development, the dave of the 
spiritual kingdom, and the uniformity that governs both natural and spiritual processes.’ — 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

SIXTH EDITION. 
5 ae TAT 4 Al , oo. Se 
A MANUAL for LENT: a few Thoughts for Every 
Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
M.A., Author of “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster B.ildings, London. 








CLERGY | MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
FUNDS ... .. we ve oe £3,476,018. 


OrricEs—2 and 3 The. " SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE, 
PrRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD a of LONDON 
Vicre-PrEsIDENT—The LORD HAR. 
CHarRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
DeEputTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLA 
Purysician—Dr. W. H. STONK, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary “MATTHEW eure Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AN THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Garlifcetion. see Histines 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sprcraLLr 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGEnTs have ever been employed or Commission paid fur the introduction of Assurances. 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general] population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonvs 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra’ Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 














— with full Profits. aE Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
| Age next | | | Agenext | 
| Birthday. 8. d. | Birthday. | 2s. d. 
{ 25 20 1 8 | 25 16 1 8 
| 30 3 3 4 | 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 | 35 | 21 4 2 
40 3 16S 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 2319 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, . &c., may be obtained on i to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. TTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





A pure Solution, 


D i N N E F Oo R D’S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for MARCH, 1890. 

1, Atas! By Rhoda Broughton, Part I. Ohaps. 9-12, 
2, Toe Deap Heart. 

3. Epwarp Firz@Era.p, 

4, Nores on StocKHOLM. 

5. THE Trug CHRISTIAN. 

6. THE ANONYMA. 

7. Lorp Harry. 

8. DrypEn. 

9. Facr Axnour. 

10. THE True History oF MILFORD. 

1l. THe Ways or THE East, 
12. ON THE WING. 

13. PEARL PowpEr. By Mrs, Annie Edwardes, Chaps, 12-15. 





NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Guy Lz Strance, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 30s. 


The FIRST of the BOURBONS. 


By CatuHerine Cuartorre, Lapy Jackson, Author of “Old Paris,” &c. 
In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s, 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CHARLES Epwarpes, Auther of ‘* Letters from Crete.” In demy 8vo, 14s. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 
A HEAVY RECKONING. 


By E. WERNER, 
Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8y0. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “ The Academician,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown Evo, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


Ss US PEN S EE. 


By H. 8S. MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CorrERELL, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


In Monthly Volumes, cloth, cut or uncut es, 1s, each; gilt tops, ls, 6d. ; 
paste grain, 2s, 6d. 
** A series of beautiful little books tastefully bound.”—Times. 
** Beautifully printed and tastefully bound.”—Saturday Review, 
- rves warm praise for the taste shown in its production.”—Athenewm, 
** Routledge’s Perfect Pocket Library.”—Punch. 


HUMOUR, WIT, and WISDOM. 
LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. 

DICKENS’S CRICKET on the HEARTH, 

GRAY’S POEMS. 

N. P. WILLIS’S POEMS. 

FROM CORNHILL to CAIRO. By W. M. Thackeray. 
FRANKENSTEIN. By Mrs. Shelley. 

TALES from DICKENS’S PICKWICK. 
ARTEMUS WARD, HIS BOOK. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace and J. Smith. 


LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD’S PIL- 
GRIMAGE. 


PICTURES from ITALY. By Charles Dickens. 
A List of the other Forty-two Volumes of this Library may be had on application, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 
UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 


GiLBErT Macquorp, With numerous Illustrations by Th i 
Demy 8vo. sits * anos 


TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 


Reminiscences of the BARON DE MatorTIE. Demy 8vo,10s.6d. [This doy. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH ana 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDs., By B, Krovp. 
Royal 8vo, with 36 Whole-Page Illustrations by the Author, 21s. ‘ Ae 
“‘ Unconventional and romantic......Rarely is his narrative otherwise than fresh, 
raey, and entertaining.” —Scotsman. “ 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. TuisELton-Dyer. 2 vols, demy 8vo 25s, 
“* An acceptable, instructive, and extremely entertaining book.”—Truth,  —" 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Henrietta C. WRIGHT. 63, 

“An admirable collection of readings from Taliesin to Shakespeare, so simply 
written that quite young children may use it, and so fall of instruction, both ag 
to our great English writers and their works, that elder children will not lightly 
put it away.”—Atheneum, 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 


of IRELAND. By Lady Witpg, Author of ‘‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland,’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. “ 
“ A very interesting and attractive book.’’"—Daily News. 
**A mass of interesting folk-lore, and of strange and dreadful tales.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume 


Nisser. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole-Page Engravings, and 
numerous smaller Illustrations by the Author, crown 4to, 2ls. Edition 
limited to 250 Copies. 

“© A beautiful gift-book.”—Graphic. 


NEW NOVELS READY THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


The GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


Lrysaeat. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Lysaght’s new novel is admirable..,...No one will begin it without going 
through with it.”—Scotsman, 


SFORZA: a Story of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 


6s. 
“ Historical romances are usually so dull that we are grateful to Mr, Astor for 
giving us one that is both poetic and interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


RUNNING DOUBLE : a Story of the Stable 


and the Stage. By Frank Hupson. 2 vols. 
** Amusing and entertaining...... The plot is well conceived and skilfully de- 
veloped.’’—Scotsman, 


COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


‘The men and women who act their parts in the comedy are almost real. The 
experiences of Cosette are decidedly touching.” —Atheneum, 


"MIDST SURREY HILLS: a Rural Story. 


By A.C. Bickizy. 3 vols. 
**6*Midst Surrey Hills’ is a book to be read from cover to cover, and to be 
taken up again with zest.’”’—Scotsman. 
“There are few more wholesome novels than this rural story.”"—Morning Post, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ae from the Cornhill Magasine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

quantities at the rate of 10s, per 106, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


eo ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we ose swe wwe £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., w+ see swe ewe-—-12,000,000 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS, 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English,on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed.can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

















NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 





NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


8 vols. 8vo, 42s. each. Vol. I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 
By T. E. THorre, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. 0.8., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 

«Indispensable alike to the man of science and to the manufacturer.”—St, 

James’s Gazette. 

«We are much pleased with the work......Descriptions of processes are brought 

down to as recent a date as it is well-nigh possible to achieve...... Will form a 

handy book of reference for years to come,” —Chemical Trade Journal, 


CABINET EDITION of EDERSHEIW’S “ MESSIAH.” 


JESUS the MESSIAH. Being an Abridged 
Edition of ‘' The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” By the Rev. ALFRED 
EpersHEem, D.D. With: a Prefacs by the Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D., Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The SKIPPER in ARCTIC SEAS. By 


WattEeR J. CLUTTERBUCE, Joint-Author of “‘ Three in Norway” and “ B.0. 
1887.”’ With Map and 39 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ As jolly and rollicking a narrative of a sporting expedition in unaccustomed 
latitudes as could well be desired.” —Scottish Leader, 

‘The author shows the keenest enjoyment of Nature and a humorous observa- 
tion of his fellow-men...... His pictures of Spitzbergen scenery are really brilliant, 
and wholly free from the vice of word-painting... .. We shall not be surprised if 
this book should invite others than sportsmen to visit Spitzbergen next summer.” 
—Saturday Review. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. BoswortH Smirtu, M.A., Assistant-Master of Harrow School. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The ELEMENTS of LABORATORY WORK. 
A Course of Natural Science fur Schools. By A. G. Eart, M.A., F.C.S., late 
Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge ; Science Master at Tonbridge School. 
a and numerous Exercises and Questions. Crown 8vo, 
price 4s. 6d. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING for ELEC- 


TRIC-LIGHT ARTISANS and STUDENTS. By W. Su1n@o, Principal of the 
Telegraphists’ School of Science, Director of the Electrical Engineering 
Section, People’s Palace, London, &c.; and A. Brooxkr, Instructor on 
Electrical Engineering at the go ge are School of Science, and at the 
People’s Palace, London, With 307 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


The CAPTAIN of the POLESTAR; and 


other Tales. By A. Conan Doyrte, Author of “ Micah Clarke.” 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. [In a few days, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the Hard 
Winter of 1734. By A. Conan Dorie. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 64. 

"* Micah Clarke’ is a noticeable book, because it carries the reader out of the 
beaten track ; it makes him now and then hold his breath with excitement ; it 
presents a series of vivid pictures and paints two capital portraits; and it leaves 
upon the mind the impression of well-rounded symmetry and completeness...... 
The novel with which ‘ Micah Clarke’ challenges comparison is ‘ Lorna Doone ;’ 
and as a work of art we may well consider it to be superior.” —R. E. PROTHERO, 
in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1889, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, MARCH. 


ConTENTS. 
VirGINIE: A TaLE OF ONE HunprRED Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 12-18, 
A Lay or Lonpon Town. By Emily H. Hickey. 
CuriosiT1Es OF ScHooL-Boy Wit. By Henry J. Barker. 
Cap p’ANTIBES. By Grant Allen. 
Rizzo To Mary Stuart. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
TxE Goop Litrte Girt. By F. Anstey. 
How we FaiLep To Get ro St. Kitpa, By Horace Hutchinson. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s. 





[Just published. 
PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 
53, [Just published. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Forty-seventh 


Thousand, 5s. 


POEMS (‘ Angel,” “Victories of Love,” 


‘Unknown Eros,” ‘Tamerton Church Tower,” “ Amelia,” &.) Third 
Collective Edition, 2 vols., 93. 





GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


LFRACOMBE.W—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

—— Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guingzss, Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, price 2s, 6d., of 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
The Pocket Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. 
Ready this day, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d., 
Vol. VI.—RUTH, and other Tales. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 


Ready this day, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs. Browxine, 
engraved from a Portrait by F1rELD TaLFourD, in the National Portrait Gallery. 


VOLUME V. OF THE NEW EDITION OF 
The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 


CHARLES FRANKLYN, “of the Camel 


Corps. By Hasmsrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A thoroughly readable and entertaining story. Its characters are sketched 
with a masterly touch, and it is fall of life, movement, and verve.”—Glasgow 
Herald. i ETS ae. 

Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 81. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


containing :—“‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Prozy,” Sc. Chaps. 34-37.—“ A SLAVE-DEALER 
of 1690.”"—‘* MOUNTAIN STUMPS.”’—“* FRENCH-ENGLISH.” 
—“ST. GEORGE and the DRAGON.”—‘ The ’BUS:” and 
“ SEFTON’S SERVANT.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupim’s LrBrary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Just ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; or calf, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated with 800 Coats-of-Arms. 
DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF COMMONS & JUDICIAL BENCH. 


rrected to Present Session. Over 400 pp. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND COMPANIONAGE FOR 1890. Now ready. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 


H SOTH ERAN and o- 0.4, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
ears; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHAS D.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 53., post-free. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the EAST. By 
Cuaries Henry Burcuer, D.D., Chaplain of All Saints, Cairo, and formerly 
Dean of Shanghai. 

“ Brief, terse, and concise in style, practical in application, often very sugges- 
tive, thoroughly orthodox in doctrine, and true to their texts.”’—National Church. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


The APOCALYPSE. Considered as the Final 
Crisis of the Age. With a Review of the Prophetic Writings of Dr. and Mrs, 
Guinness. By THomas Ryan, Author of ‘‘The Structure of the Acts of the 
Apostles,” “‘ Fature of Europe,” &. 


Tastefully printed and neatly bound, price 6d. each part. 


WHAT ARE CHURCHES FOR? A Modern 


Religious Inquiry, and a Sequel to ‘Is AMUSEMENT DEVILISH?” By 
Frank Batiarp, M.A., B.Sc., &c., Wesleyan Minister. 
Part I., now ready, The HOME. To be followed by—II., The NURSERY ; 
it RECREATION-GROUND; IV., The TRAINING-SCHOOL; V., The 
A 3 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 





Nearly ready, COMPLETE EDITION, in handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 
33. 6d., post-free. 


The POEMS of WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


Illustrated by John Leighton. 


Mrs. PIATT’S POEMS. 
In crown 8ve, tastefully printed aud elegantly bound, price 3s, 6d., post-free, 


r Y ° 
The WITCH in the GLASS, and other Poems. 
By Mrs. Pratt, Author of ‘* A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, &c.,”’ “ Child’s- 
World Ballads,” &. 
(Published in the United States by HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, and Co., New York 
and Boston, price 1 dollar.) 

“There is no need at this time of day to assert her claim to recognition on our 
side of the Atlantic—has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens’?...... 
Itis just this feminine insight, this fortunate tact in thonght and phrase, that 
gives her verses their unique and incommunicable charm,”—Atheneum. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d.; also in vegetable 
parchment, 2s, 6d. 


A BOOK of GOLD, and other Sonnets. By J. 


J. Pratt, Author of *‘A Dream of Church Windows,” &c. 
Now ready, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 6s., post-free. 


BLOOMS and BRAMBLES. A_ Book of 


Verses. By EpGar Fawcett. 
** A volume of rare beauty; all ‘bloom’ and no ‘bramble.’ ”"— Universe. 
“© Very gracefully conceived; much music and richness of fancy.”—Graphic. 
“§o0 admirable in their ordering, so French (where to be French is good) in 
construction, so coloured and precise ia imagery, often expressive and subtle,”’— 
Athenzum, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, pr’ce 3s. 6d, 


POEMS. By George Thomas Coster, New 


Edition, Revised, with Additions, 
Now ready, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s., post-free, 


if > 
NOW and THEN: Poems. By A. F. Heaton, 
B.A. Cantab. 
ConTENTS :—Reverie.—The City of the Soul.—Emmanuel. 
“One cannot but read with deep interest poems which bear, as the three con- 
tained in this slight volume do, the impress of a mind profoundly earnest and 
concentrated. The poems are dicactic to the very roots.’—Manchester Exam'ner. 


In tasteful demy 16mo cloth, price 2s. 


SORROWS of ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 


By a SuFFeERER. With 8 Wood-Engravings. 
In fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL POEMS. iy “ 4” 
Author of ‘‘ Sketches from the Heart,” &c. 
**A gentle spirit and graceful thoughts pervade the little book.’’—Christian, 
“Every thought is expressed with elegance and force.’—Famiiy Churchinan. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, 2s. 6a., post-free. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SKULL and FAL- 


STAFEF’S NOSE: a Fancy in Three Acts. By BEIGRAVg TITMARSH, 
“From first to last ingenuous and witty."—Morning Post, ‘‘ The general vein 
of satire is well worked.”—Ozford Chronicle. “ Amusing and clever,’’—Echo. 
“The whole thing is very well done; the details are carried out in true Shake- 
spearian style, and the interest is awakened and kept up by the skilful introduc- 
tion of just as many of Shakespeare’s own terms of expression as serve to give 
a judicious flavour.”"—Manchester Examiner. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s., post-free, 


LOUIS the ELEVENTH: a Drama. By 


JouHN ARTHUR COUPLAND, Author of ‘‘ Actwon, and other Poems.” 
** Mr. Coupland has skilfully and artistically woven into a play an important 
pisode in the relations of France and Burgundy of the time of Charles the Bold ; 
many of the t are effective, and the theme is worked out with simplicity 
and good tas‘e.”—Graphic. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post: free. 


The POETS and PEOPLES of FOREIGN 
LANDS. By J. W. Cromsig. 

Contents :—The Folk-Poetry of Spain.—A Royal Moorish Poet.—Frederi 
Mistral.—Klana Groth.—Staring Van Den Wildemborch. 

‘*Mr. J. W. Crombie’s volume on ‘ The Poets and Peoples of Foreign Lands’ is 
ag a bstantial contribution to the belles lettres ; it really is calculated 
to add to the general knowledge and appreciation of literary work...... Mr. Crombie 
supplies not only criticism, but biographical data and translations of the poems 
quoted, and while his verse is neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and pleasant 
His book is altogether very readable and informing, and is calculated to instruct 
as well as delight.”—Globe. 











London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








FR V. WHITE AND 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


C0.’s 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND CountRy. 
A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. ByF. C. Philips and Percy 


Fenpat, Author of “ Spiders and Flies,” &c. 2 vols, 


AD Jobe Jewel Repatation” do oon” AY mer Gowing, Author 


ON the CHILDREN. By Annie Thomas (Mrs, Pender 


Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Allerton Towers” (23. 6d.), &c. 3 vols, 


The M.F.H.’s DAUGHTER. B . 
nn ap goed —” versus Ghosts” Me Bobert Jocelyn, 


FOR SOMEBODY’S SAKE. By Edith Stewart Dre 


Author of ‘*Only an Actress,” “On Dangerous Ground,” &. 3 vols, . 


FAIRFAX of FUYSTON; or, a Practice Confess’d. By 


Mrs. H1iBBERT WaRE, Author of ‘‘ His Dearest Wish,” “The King of Bath,” 


&c. In 3 vols, [Immediately. 
TWO FALSE MOVES. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 
** Dandy,” “* Wild Georgie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Shovrtly, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
The HON. MRS. VEREKER. By the Author of “Molly 


Bawn,” &c. P.cture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The COST of a LIE. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Picture 


boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LANDING a PRIZE. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. In1 vol., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L. Farjeon. In1 vol., 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 
SHEBA. By “Rita.” Cloth, 2s.6d. (Second Edition.) 
(Immediately, 
A CRACK COUNTY. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. Picture 
boards, 2s. (Fifth Edition.) [Immediately. 
IN a GRASS COUNTRY. (Ninth Edition.) By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. In paper cover, ls. [Immediately. 
The CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, containing Works by John Strange 
Winter, Hawley Smart, Fergus Hume, B. L. Farjeov, Marie Corelli, Mrs. Edward 
Kennard, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Mrs, Alexander, The Author of “ Molly 
Bawn,” Mrs, Alexander Fraser, Bret Harte, ‘‘ Rita,’’ Samuel Laing, F. C. Philips, 
Florence Marryat, and other well-known Authors, will be sent on application, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





CARISBROOKE LIBRARY. 


“Of the ‘Carisbrooke Library’ we have nothing to say but 
praise...... We must further do Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Morley 
the justice to say that the form which they have chosen for their 
venture is very nearly all that can be desired. Good margins, 
uncut edges, excellent type, fair paper, decent bindings, and four 
hundred and fifty octavo pages for half-a-crown, are things that 
we never could refuse in our life, or receive with ingratitude.” 

—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
or roxburghe binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 


Translated by Epwarp Farrrax. Edited by Henry Mor.ey, 
LL.D. 





Volumes already issued. 


PARODIES and other PIECES of BUR- 
LESQUE. Edited by Henry Mor ey, LL.D. 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS of JOHN 
MILTON. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


EARLY PROSE ROMANCES. Edited by 


Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


The EARLIER LIFE and WORKS of 
DANIEL DE FOE. Edited by Henry Morey, LL.D. 


TALES of the SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
Being the “ Confessio Amantis” of Joun Gower. Edited by 
Henry Morey, LL.D. 


The TALE of a TUB, and other Works, 


By Jonatuan Swirr. Edited by Henry Morury, LL.D. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT 
CHARLES, DUKE OF RUTLAND, 


Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. 
With Introductory Note by JOHN, DUKE of RUTLAND. 


8vo, 78. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS at ALL LIBRARIES. 


CLAIRE BRANDON. By Frederick 


MarsHaLt, Author of ‘‘ French Home Life.” 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
[This day. 


LADY BABY. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint- 
sr of “ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” ‘‘ The Waters of Hercules,” 
og eae of “Orthodox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. ; 
“ Sir Peter and Germaine are excellently drawn...... * Lady Baby ’ is undoubtedly 
interesting and well written.”’—Globe, hee . : 
“«« Lady Baby’ is one of the best books of the season, It is brightly written ; it 
is full of movement and effect.”—Scots Observer. 


°9 ’ 

The BULL i’ th’ THORN: a Romance. 
By Pau CusuinG, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c, 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 25s. 6d. ee 
The tale is full of surprises skilfully managed ; while its stirring incidents 

1efor the most part of a novel order.”—Morning Post. é 

“Tbe characters and surroundings of the ruined descendants of the ancient 
family of the Polccs to which the earlier part of the book is devoted, are treated 
not merely picturerquely, but with real imaginative vigour...... As a story of ex- 
citing military adventure, ‘The Bulli’ th’ Thorn’ is not likely to be soon sur- 
passed.”’—Spectator. — 

his day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


CHURCH and CREED. Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, By ALFreD WILLIAMS MomMERIE, 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“T cannot say I am in the habit of reading many sermons, but I did read 
‘Church and Creed,’ and Ican recommend them to all! those desirous of allying 
religion with common-sense,’’—Truth. 

“It is the cheerful and healthful view of life, combined with a hatred of all 
bigotry and narrowness, that makes Professor Momerie’s sermons the inspiration 
that crowded congregations find them, The man who can persuade people in 
these pessimist days that God meant them to laugh and enjoy the life He has 
given them, and yet be in the truest sense of the word religious, is doing a 
service to the age which it greatly needs.”’—Literary World. 


y the late Professor LORIMER. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS: 


a Treatise of the Jural Relation of S& parate Political Commanities. In 2 
vols 8vo. Vol. I., price 16s.; Vol. II., price 20s. 
“Whatever he writes is shrewdly and vigorously written, never dall. The 
book ends as such a book ought to end, with a project of international organisa- 
tion, very concrete and very amusing.” —Saturday Review. 


The INSTITUTES of LAW: a Treatise of 


the Principles of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. New Edition, 
Revised and much Enlarged. 8vo, 18s. 

“ For the variety of the topics which it embraces and the fullness with which 
it discusses them, Professor Lorimer’s new edition of his ‘Institutes of Law’ 
deserves a place on the shelves alike of the jurist, the historian, the civilian, and 
the canonist.”’—Law Magazine, 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


This day is published, TENTH EDITION, Revised. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTIVATION of 
the GRAPE-VINE. By Witt1am Tuomson, Tweed Vineyard. 8vo, 5s. 
“We cannot too strongly recommend Mr. Thomson’s treatise as a thoroughly 
practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine.”—Journal of Horticulture, 
“We urge our rcaders to procure the work, and they will get so clear an in- 
sight into vine-growing that a vinery will become one of the necessaries of 
existence.”’—Field, 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: being Prac- 
tics] Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement otf Plants in 
Flower-Gardens all the ye:r round. Embracing all Classes of Gardens, from 
the largest to the smallest. With Engraved Plans of Groupings in Beds and 
Borders. By Davip Tromson, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. . . 

“Its author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in which 
he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied with, will 
enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any gardener.” 

—Gardene:s’ Chronicle. 

‘*We are acquainted with the results produced by the able author, as well as 
with his book, and therefore can pronounce the book the best on the subject yet 
written or likely to be written for a long time to come.’’—Fie!d, 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT-CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 
BytheSame Author. New Edition, Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

“*No work of the kind of which we have any knowledge is at all to be com- 
pared with this. It is the result of ripe experience, close thought, and ample 
acquaintance with the subject in all its parts. There is nothing connected with 
the cultivation of fruit under glass that Mr. Thomson does not most lucidly 
explain, and the result is that his book is one that ought to be in the hands of 
every gardener, of every amateur fruit-grower, and, indeed, of every one who 
desires to know the best that can be known on the subject.”—Scotsman. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their PROPAGATION and 
IMPROVEMENT. By F. W. Bursiper, Author of ‘The Narcissus: its 
History and Culture,’ &c. With 191 Kngravings and Index, crown 8vo, 


3. 

“* This is a book not for the ordinary villa gardener, but for the professional 
gardener, and for those amateurs who, by their interest in the parsuit, and the 
skill and patience they bring to bear upon it, rank in success and authority with 
the professionals,’”— Standard, 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW-GARDENING, 
and FLORAL DECORATIONS. Being Directions for the Propagation, 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. 
By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 200 Illustratious on Wood. 
New Edition, Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

“ This book will meet the case of thousands who love flowers and know not how 
to begin, or, having begun, know not how to go on in collecting and cultivating 
them.”—Gardcners’ Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





The NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis 


(Editor of ‘‘The Mermaid Series’ and of “The Contemporary Science 
Series.”) Containing Essays on Diderot, Heine, Walt Whitman, Tolstoi, and 
Ibsen. With Introduct and C ion, dewy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 








Ready at Mudie’s and all Libraries. 
NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The EARLY DIARY of FRANCES 


BURNEY, 1768-1778. With a Selection from her Correspondence, and from 
the Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. Edited by ANNIE 
RaInE ELLIs. 
“Mrs. Ellis, who has produced the best recent editions of ‘Evelina’ and 
‘ Cecilia,’ has expended no small amount of labour cn the production of Fanny 
Burney’s ‘ Early Diary,’ which is now printed for the first time. That it should 
have been so long retained in manuscript is surprising, for it almost vies in 
interest with the well-known diary that begins with the date at which these 
— end, It is a work deserving all the care Mra. Eliis has bestowed on. 
it.’—Athenzum, 


NEW BOOK by Mr. GIFFEN, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The GROWTH of CAPITAL. By Robert 


Girren, LL.D., Author of ‘Essays in Finance,” ‘Stock Exchange 
Securities,” &c. 


A FIFTH EDITION, REVISED, of 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs, SuTHERLAND ORR. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Con- 


taining Concise Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Persens of all Ages 
and Countries, and more particularly of distingnished natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By THompson Cooper, F.S,A., Editor of “ Men of the Time,’’ 
and Joint Editor of “ Athen Cantabrigienses.’”” With a Supplement, bringing 
the work down to 1883. 2vols.,each 5s. [BoHN’s REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
These volumes are not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works, 
but embody the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publications and 
unpublished dockments, 


Just published, paper, 2s. 61,; cloth, 3s. 


INDEX of BRITISH PLANTS, according 


to the London Catalogue (Eighth Edition), including the Synonyms used by 
the principal authors, an Alphabetical List of English Names, also References 
to the Illustrations of Syme’s “ English Butany” and Bentham’s “‘ British 
Flora.” By Kopert TurRNBULL, 








STANDARD WORKS. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 33. 


A DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 


ENGRAVERS. Biographical and Critical. With a List of Cyphers, Mouo- 
grams, and Marks. By MicuaeL Bryan. New Edition, thorouzhly Revised 
and Enlarged, by WALTER ARMsTRONG, B.A., Author of ‘* Peter de Wint,” 
** Scottish Painters,” &c.; and K. E. Graves, of the British Museum. 
on A book which no collector and no public library caa possibly do without.”’— 
umes, 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D, 
1455-1871. By the late T. H. Dyer. New Edition, 5 vols., £2 12s. 6d. 
This work, which has been for some time out of print, has been revised through- 
out for this edition, with the introduction of fresh matter and the addition of new 
chapters, bringing the history down to the year 1871, 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By Jown Wittiam Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Thoroughly Revised by the Author. With Index, 2 vols. 
Social advancement is as completely under the control of natural law as is 
bodily growth. The life of an individual is a miniature of the life of a nation. 
To demonstrate and illustrate these two propositions is the special object of this 


work, 
TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob 


Grimm. Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by 
JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. Demy 8vo, 4 vols., £3 3s.; or separately, 
Vols. I. to 111, each 153.; Vol. IV., 183. 

‘The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folk-lore. A 
handbook for travellers abcoad and observers at home,”—Mr. F. Yorx Powe.1, 
in the Academy. 

“ These three volumes are a store of curious learning.”’—Spectator. 

“This volume is a wonderful compilation, and abounds in erudition.” —Westerie 
Antiquary. 

**In a volume so thickly built up of facts, it is hardly possible to say where we 
have derived the most instruction, as every page has been valuable to us.”—In a 
Review on Vol. IV., Notes and Queries, 





USED as the STANDARD of ORTHOGRAPHY in the POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. 1 vol. of 1,628 pp., with 3,000 Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 
21s, ; balt-calf, 30s. ; calf or half-russia, 31s, 6d.; russia, 40s. 


The COMPLETE DICTIONARY. With 
several valuable Literary Appendices, and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, 
grouped and classified, 1,919 pp., cloth, 3ls, 6d.; half-calf, 40s. ; calf or half- 
russia, 42s.; russia, £2 10s. 

78 Certainly the best practical English dictionary extant.”—Quarterly Review, 


Pro pectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on application, 


| London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ILLUSTRATED VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 


ROUND the WORLD in H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE.’ By Cuar.zs 
Darwin, F.R.S. With Maps and 100 Views of the Places 
Visited and Described, chiefly from Sketches taken on the spot, 
by Robert Taylor Pritchett. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


*,* The object of this edition is to aid the author’s descriptions by actual re- 
presentations of the most interesting places and objects of Natural History 
referred to inthem. This has been effected by securing te service of an artist 
qwho has visited the countries which Darwin describes. 

** One of the most interesting narratives of voyaging that it has fallen to our 
lot to take up, and one which must always occupy a distinguished place in the 
history of scientific navigation.”—Quarterly Review. 


II 


An ACCOUNT of FOUR YEARS’ 
TRAVELS in AUSTRALIA, and of CAMP LIFE with the 
SAVAGES of QUEENSLAND. By Cari Lumuottz, M.A. 
With Portrait, Maps, Coloured Plates, and 120 Dlustrations, 
medium 8vo, 24s. 


** It would be hardly possible to praise too highly the manner in which Mr. 
Lumholtz has recorded his experiences. In every put of his narrative he dis- 
plays a remarkable power of keen and accurate observation, and he presents his 
facts in a style at once so fresh and simple, that from bezinning to end the reader’s 
interest is maintained. He may be said to have broken new ground, and it is 
ground which it was well worth while to break. We cordially recommend this 
book to all who take an interest in anthropology and zoology, or in incidents of 
travel through unfamiliar scenes,”’—Nature. 


III 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ 
to KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of 
Formosa and the Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. 
H. H. Gurttemarp, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 


* Here is a work of which British enterprise, British art, and science may well 
be proud, for all three have combined in the production of a book of travel in 
some respect unrivalled in the rich record of British exploration. Certainly the 
illustrations have never been excelled and seldom equalled for accuracy and 
artistic finish, The text of this delightfal work—a joy alike to naturalist, 
traveller, and to the ordinary reader—is quite worthy of its splendid embellish- 
ments.”—Academy. 


IV. 
NORTH CELEBES: a Narrative 


of Travels in Minahassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands, with 
Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts 
visited. By Sypney J. Hickson, M.A. With Maps and 36 
Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


“ Dr. Hickson’s volume is full of fresh information on a region of great interest. 
The author’s first object in making this journey was to study corals, a subject 
which is at present exciting great interest among men of science. While his 
book tells us much of the bewildering life of these tropical islands, of the count- 
less forms that inhabit the shore waters, and of the exhaustless extent of the 
forests, he has much to say also on the general life of the people, their peculiar 
customs and beliefs, and on the administration of these dependencies by the 
Dutch Government.”—Times. 


Vv. 
The VIKING AGE. The Early 


History, Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the 
English-Speaking Nations, illustrated from the Antiquities 
discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as well as from the 
Ancient Sagas and Eddas. By Pau.t B. pu Cuartiu. With 
1,360 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


“Mr. du Ohaillu has confined his researches to the ascertainment of the origin 
of one section of mankind—the English. His belief is that historians and ethno- 
logists, together with popular tradition, have all been flagrantly at fault in the 
source to which they have ascribed it. It is his destiny to set them right, and he 
has been devoting eight laborious years to the preliminary inquiries. It will 
cheerfully be granted that Mr. du Chaillu is doing excellent service by revealing 
in its proper proportions a specific and remarkable phase of national culture.” — 
Times, 


VI 


The RAILWAYS of AMERICA: 


their Construction, Development, Management, and Appli- 
ances. By Various Writers. With an Introduction by 
Tuomas M. Cooter. With 200 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


This volume contains a complete account of the construction, development, 
management, and appliances of American Railways. Leading authorities are 
the writers, each having been selected for his eminence in the department 
described. The introduction treats of the relations of railway corporations to 
each other and tothe State. A feature of the volume isa series of maps graphically 
showing railway development in the United States from 1830 to the present day. 
Valuable statistics have been specially arranged, with diagrams showing railway 
progress, and a complete and thorough index. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MARCH, 1890. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Some SoutH AFRICAN QuEsTIONS. By the Hon. J. Merriman. 

THE MORALITY OF MARRIAGE. By Mona Caird. 

Tue Lyrism or EnaLisH Romantic Drama. By J. A. Symonds, 

Tue Evi. oF BETTING AND ITS CurE. By William Day. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY AND PoLICE ANTHROPOMETRY. By E. R, Spearman, 

Tur LEGEND OF MADAME KrastnskKA. By Vernon Lee, 

Lorp Napier OF Magpata By Oolonel Knollys. 

JupictaL TORTURE IN Cu1na. By R.S. Gundry 

Kine PLAGIARISM AND HIS CourRT. By James Runciman. 

Tue Kicut Hours’ Question. By C. Bradlaugh, M.P. With Letters from 
Sir Graham Berry, Sir Arthur Blyth, Sir Saul Samuel, Sir T, H, Farrer 
Mr. George Livesey, and others. U 


TWO SUMMERS IN GREENLAND: 
An Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in 
Fjords and Mountains. 

By A. RIIS CARSTENSEN. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
demy 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
SARDINIA, JUDAA, SYRIA, 
AND ASIA MINOR. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 395 Illustrations, 2 vols, imperial 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


ANNALS OF BIRD LIFE. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 


With {llustrations, crown 8vo. {In a few days, 


A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION, 
By W. S. LILY. 
Demy 8vo, [Second Edition in the press, 


TEN YEARS’ SPORT IN FOREIGN 


LANDS. 
By H. W. SETON-KARR. 


A New Edition, with Additions, and Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. [Second Edition nearly ready, 











NEW NOVELS. 
The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By Epirx 


RocuFort. 2 vols. crown 8vo, (Neat week, 


The WORLD and the CLOISTER. By 


OswaLp Joun Simon. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Ts a novel of remarkable merit...... In energy of expression, strength of con- 
viction, and manifest indifference to authority, tradition, and precedent, the work 
bears unmistakable stamp of intelligent and enlightened enthusiasm...... There 
are a good many argumentative pages in Mr. Simon’s interesting book, but there 
is not a single dull one...... He has really something to say and says it uncom- 
monly well.” —Daily Telegraph, 


DEAD STRIPES. 


vols, crown 8vo. 


‘* A very clever novel, of a high-class order, intellectual, refined, and eminently 
human...... The story is interesting and well told, it proving both in the manner 
and the arrangement marked artistic skill. There is no overstrain, or too pal- 
pable effort to create effect ; the author had a good story to tell, and tells it with 
earnestness and concentrated power...... *Dead Stripes’ is a good novel, well 
written, well conceived and carried out. It is much above the average, and by 
virtue of its merit should take a high place in the novels of the season,” —Life. 








By J. CarmicHagEL, 3 








CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


Is NOW IN THE PRESS, TO BE OALLED 


THE CROWN EDITION. 
Each Volume will contain 
ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And the Letterpress will be printed from 
TYPE EXPRESSLY CAST FOR THIS EDITION. 
The FIRST VOLUME will be ready on FEBRUARY 28th, and will consist of 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


Containing 43 Original Illustrations and 652 pages of Letterpress, 
large crown 8vo, 


FRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 


BRET HZEAET EB’ S N E W eS FO ® F-. 
On March 10th, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:, 6d., with 60 Illustrations by Stan.tey L. Woop. 


A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. 


By BRET HARTE, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

















——— 





Cee 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘ The Romance 


of Jenny Harlowe,” &c. : 
“Now that Wilkie Collins has gone, Mr. Clark Russell is probably our greatest living master of the art of narration ; and, like Collins, he is not only a magnifi- 
cent teller of a story, but he always has a new story to tell.”’—Spectator. 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Preface by Walter Besant, 


and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. Second Edition, 3 vols., at every Library. 
“The ineidents of ‘ Blind Love’ are as startling, its situations as dramatic,as those of ‘The Woman in White.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. By Austin Clare, Author 
of 








“A Child of the Menhir,”” &c, 2 vols. square 8vo, 12s.; and at all Libraries, 
«The story, so rich in tragic interest, is told with a sustained vigour which leaves nothing to be desired...... and the book, as a whole, is one which may be com- 
mended with no timid reserves.””—Academy. 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. 


Rameau,” &c. Translated by ALBERT D, VANDAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; and at all Libraries. 
“The cleverness of it is quite astonishing...... The intrigue of feeling is so cleverly involved, that once the story is begun a reader will find it hard to lay it down 
unfinished.”—Scotsman. _ _ hese as 
ANOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; and at all Libraries, 
“A story of high artistic finish and fresh dramatic power...... The author has achieved a great success.”*--Scotsman. 


The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, the Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muddock, 


Author of ‘“‘ A Wingless Angel,” &. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; and at all Libraries. 
“ This narrative can fearlessly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound in our day.”"—Morning Post. a 











A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 


220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of 
readers in both hemispheres.”’-- Scotsman. 











Handsomely half hound, post 8vo, 2s. each. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE (Major’s Edition).| ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacos 


With 37 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. | Larwoop. 


The EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. By| GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By 


Tuomas Moore, BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By CHARLES LAMB, 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS (in the press). 
The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Walter Besant. With a Frontispiece by Fred. 


Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Shortly. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 


With 13 Illustrations by A, Forestier and G. Nicolet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author of “ Seth’s Brother’s 


Wife.” With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 6s. LShortly. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. FOURPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.) SCIENCE GOSSIP. 














Contents for MARCH. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., &. 
Sus Rosa: a Story. By George Holmes. | ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 
Tue CuaracTers oF La BruykrE. By Henry M. Trollope, Tue NesuLarR HyporHEsis. 
Examining a ScotcH SCHOOL. a Alexander Gordon. | THe CoLourine or WiLp Birps’ Eaas. 
Pasteur at Home. By Dr. Alfred J. H. Crespi. | Notes on Economic Borany. Illustrated. 
Tue New Forest as A National Scuoou. By Francis H, Candy. Notes on New Booxs. 
A FRENCH PROTESTANT DURING THE REVOLUTION. By E. Perronet Thompson. | Micro-PHoToGraPHY, Illustrated. 


THE Ciagur. By A. O’D. Bartholeyns. A Mup-Caprep Dyke. 
CLuss AND FRATERNITIES. By W. H. Davenport Adams. | Ponp LIFE IN THE Parks. Illustrated. 
TaBLE-TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban. | AsTRONOMY—MIcROscoPy—ZOOLOGY—BoOTAny. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
The SANDICROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls, 


NIAGARA SPRAY: Sketches. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, 





picture cover, ls, Shortly. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo,; The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s 
picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d, and 3s, 6d, Lyceum Play.) By CHaRLEs GiBBon. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, Joint- 
PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive, Author of Author a Me R Murray of ‘A _ a... Catepaw.” Don bro, picture 
“ Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife.” Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” &, The SECOND VOLUME. Demy 8vo0, cloth extra, 12s. 


“The book as a whole may be heartily recommended to readers of history as a most interesting account of one of the most interesting reigns in the annals of 
England.” —Scotsman, 


—$—$——___ 


SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 


-P. New and Popular Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. tly. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 








Mr. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 
LEAVES of a LIFE: being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 


2 vols. 8ve, 30s. 


The Atheneum says :—‘' The author is a man who has something to recollect, and therefore something to tell......His ‘ Leaves of a Life’ 5 ; 
cand sufficient!y crowded with matter to offer something of interest in almost every page,” ©" are sufficiently varied 


The Speaker says:—“ An azreeable and an amusing book. 


A NEW BOOK by Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 
PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charies 


DILKE, Bart. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The Scots’ Observer says :—‘‘ This ie par evc.llence a work of actuality......like all intelligent books which concern the present and the immediate future, it has ¢} 


merit of genuine interest.” 


The Manchester Guardian says :—* It is a book which onght to find its way into every club Liorary in the kingdom.” 


DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By 


CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. With Illus'rations, Demy 8vo, 18:. 
NE W N 
A NEW STORY by Mr. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. 


Rachel,’ ‘The Weaker Vessel,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 60. 


OvVveEL &. 


D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Christie Murray, Author of “ Aunt 


A LOVER of the BEAUTIFUL. A Novel. By the Marchioness of 


CARMARTHEN. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


MRS. CRAIK’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. are now publishing a Three-and-Sixpeony 
Edition of the Novels by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen leman,” which are 
in their hands. The volumes are uniform in style with the recently published 
Editions of Charles Kingsley, Miss Y.nge, Thomas Hughes, and Marion Crawiord. 
= first volume is ready, and the Series will be continued Monthly in the following 
order :— 


Olive. Illustrated by G. Bowers. [ Ready. 
The Ogilvies. Illustrated by J. McL. Ralston. [April 
Agatha’s Husband. Illustrated by Walter “rane. (May. 
The Head of the Family. Illustrated by Walter Cran>. [June 
Two Marriages. [ July. 
The Laurel Bush. [August 

Mother and [. Il!ustrated by J. Met. Ralston. [September. 
Miss ‘Tommy. Illustrate] by F. Nuel Patou. { October. 
King Arthur: Nota Love Story. [ November. 








The Sixpenny Edition of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY’S **ALTON LOCKE, Tailor 
and Poet,” is now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Newsagents’. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, Uniform Edition, price 33. 61. each. Vols. I.-VI. ready. 
MR, ISAACs. ZYROASTER. 

DR. CLAUDIUS. MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 

A ROMAN SINGER, A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 


ENGLISH MEN of ACTION.—New Volume. 


CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. Walter Besant. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 61. [ Neat week. 
The Volumes already issued in this Series, 23. 6d, each, are :— 

GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir WiLL1AM BuTLER.—HENRY the FIFTH. 
By the Rev. A. J. CHurcH.—LIVINGSTOsE. By Mr. THomas HuGues.—Lord 
LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricuarp TempLe.—WELLINGT 'N. By Mr. GEorGE 
Hoorper.—DAMPIER. By Mr. W. Cirark RusseLy.—MONK. By Mr. JuLIAN 
Corsett.—STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. T'rRartt.—WARREN HASTINGS. By 
Sir Atrrep LyaALt.—PETERBOROUGH. By Mr. W. STEBBING 

*.* Other Volumes are in the pres; and in preparation. 


The BRAIN of an ARMY: a Popular 
Account of the German General Staff. By Spsyser Winxrnson, Author of 
** Citizen Soldiers.” Crown 8vo, 2°. 6d. 

The Daily News says::—‘‘If lay readers want to inform themselves of what the 
German system is, they cannot do better than study this volume, which, so far as 
we know, is the first popular English book of its kind on the German General 
Staff...... Nor is it our ‘ Regulars’ only who may fiud in it abundance of vital 
suggestion. I: will be usefal also to our ‘citizen soldiers,’ ’”’ 


A NEW BOOK by Mr, LEWIS CARROLL. é 


SYLVIE and BRUNO. By Lewis Carroll, 


Author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking-G!ass,” &¢. With 

46 Ilustraticns by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Volume contains 395 pages, near'y as many as in the two “ Alice” books 
toget her. . 


A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By M. A. 


Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls, ‘Author of “ A 
First’’ and ‘‘A Third Poetry Book.” A New Edition in Two Parts, Part 
I., Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume, 


LIVY.—Book XXI. Adapted from Mr. 


CAPES’ EDITION. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. Caprs, M.A., 
og t E. MELHvISH, M.A., Assistant-Ma:ter in St. Panl’s School. 18mo, 
1s, 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. 


E. P. Pantin, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Globe 8vo, ls. 6d. 
LITERATURE PRIMERS.—New Volume. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By A. §, Wilkins, 


Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 18mo, 1s. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS of PARTICLES 


and SOLIDS. By W. M. Hicks, M.A., F.R.S., Principal, Ficth Cullege, 
Sheffield, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6a. 6d. 








: oa ___ [Neat weel:, 
By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of RIPON, 


The PERMANENT ELEMENTS of 


RELIGION : being the Bampton Lectures for 1837. By the Right Rey. W 

Boyp CarpPenTER, Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of 8t. C inats 

College, Cambridge. 8vo, 11s. ee 
By the late BISHOP of DURHAM. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. 5. 


Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta. 
tions, and Translations, By the Right Rev. J. B. Ligutroor, D.D., D.C.L 
LL.D., late Bishop of Darham, &. Second Edition, 3 vols. Demy yo, 48s, 


By the Rev. Canon WESTCOTT, D.D., D.O.L. 


FROM STRENGTH to STRENGTH. Three 


Sermons on Stages in a Consecrated Life. In Memoriam—J. B. D. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge, Canon of Westminster, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The 


Gree T xt, with Notes and Essays, By Brooxr Foss Westcorr, D.D., 
L caager- Canon of Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, &-, 
vo, 14s. 


The COMPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


A Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. ArtHUR Wricat, M.A., Fellow and Tut r 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to _ ST. 


MATTHEW. Beingthe Greek Text as Revised by Des. Westcott and Horr. 
With Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. Stoman, M.A., Head-Master of 
Birkenhead School, Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Witrrip Warp. New and Revised Edition, 
with Additions, 8vo, 14s. 
The Church Times says:—* There is no distinct history of the Tractarian 
movement, but ‘ William George Ward, and the Oxford Movement’ gives the best 
picture of the chief events in its course.” 


HERODOTUS.—-The HISTORY. Translated 


into English, with Notes and Indices. By G. C. Macavutay, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vels. Crown 8vo, 183. 


XENOPHON, the WORKS of. Translated 


into English, with Introduction and Notes, by H.G. Daxrns, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Clifton College. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing “The Anabasis,”’ 
and Books I. and II, of *‘ The Hellenica.” Crown 3vo, 10s. 6d. 


SYNTAX of the MOODS and TENSES of 


the GREEK VERB. By W. W. Goonwin, Professor of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University, U.S.A. New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, 8vo, 143. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No, 365, for MARCH, contains :— 
KirstEen. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 25-27. 
Twenty YEARS OF PoLiTicaL SATIRE. By George Saintsbury. 
FAcTS FOR THE FABIAN SOCIALISTS, 
AUSTRALIA FROM ANOTHER Pornt OF VIEW. 
Tue It,ustrious Deap. By E. G. Howard. 
On THE NAMING OF NOVELS. 
THE Courtine OF Dinan SHapDD. By Rudyard Kipling. 
. INSIDE THE House. By a Spectator. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 
By H. VASSALL, Hon. Treasurer, Rugby Football Union.—See 


The English lustrated Magazine 


For MARCH, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
Portrait or A Lavy. After Paris Bordone. Frontispiece. 
A SUBMERGED ViLLAGE. Grant Allen. I!lustrated by W. Biscombe Gardner. 
Ruasy Union Foorsatt. H. Vassall, Hon. Treasurer of the Rugby Football 





SNOCS SPH 





Union. 
Tue Forth Bringer. Arthur J. Knowles. 
THE OLp Brown Mare. W. £. Norris. 
Mipsiaut. D, H. B. Roberts. 5 : 
Cats anp Kittens. Mrs. J. KE. Panton. Iilustrated by Lonis Wain. — 
How 10 INCREASE THE KEVENUE WITHOUT TAXATION. William Gattie. 
Cycitz or Six Love-Lrrics.—IV. “He Hears oF HER DeatH” Words 
by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn. 
10, LisMorE, Adrian Stokes. With Illustrations, 
11. Marcu. A Design. Heywood Sumner. 
12. Tue Rivne or AmMasts, Chaps. 7-8. (Continued.) The Earl of Lytton. 


CONAMe WORE 
o.T.re ee © ih gaa 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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